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GOV. CLIFFORD AND AIDS. 

The engraving given below represents Gov. Clifford and aids, 
as they ——— in full dress eaiem at the late encampment at 
North A ington, Mass. Qn page 169, we present an accurate 
engravi the field and “y- at the review. The Boston 
Dragoons, and Bridgewater Cavalry leading, fol- 
lowed by the various artillery and infantry regiments. In the 
foreground of this — is seen Gen. B. F. Edmands aad the 
reviewing officers. tents on the left are those of the Indepen- 
dent Cadets, who formed the body guard of the commander-in-chief, 

whose immediate camping ground the troops are represented 

In the distance is seen the principal line of tents, 

advancing column. With this reference to the en- 


as passi 
beyond 


gravings, we will proceed to give a brief account of the perform- 
ances of the ee encampment of the First Division of 
Militia took place on the 16th, 17th and 


Massachusetts Vo 


18th of August, at North Abington. The ‘division is under the 
command of Major General B. F. Edmands, of this city, and 
comprises two brigades made up of the troops’ in Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Plymouth and Bristol counties. It was the fortune of Gen. 
Edmands, when brigadier-general of the Boston Brigade, to com- 
mand, in 1848, the first encampment held under the present law, 
and now he has been called upon to command the first division 
encampment ordered under the same law of the State; a some- 
what remarkable fact, when it is considered that in each case he 
was the junior brigadier, and the junior major-general in the ser- 
vice. The task, however, fell into the hands of one zealous to be 
a faithful pioneer; and no pains or expense seem to have been 
spared in providing for the troops every facility for a proper per- 
formance of their duties. In the selection of the sites for his 
camp, he seems to have made it his chief study to consult the 
comfort of his troops, and to secure an ample field for evolutions. 


The Abington Camp was most admirably situated directly upon 
the railroad, rendering transportation easy, and was provided 
with five wells of water, which were dug upon the field expressly 
for the occasion. The camp received the verdict of the officers 
assembled in the reviewing cortege, as the most perfect and beau- 
tiful one ever pitched in the State. His abstract of Camp Regu- 
lations—provided in such numbers, that all, who would take the 
ins to do it, might _— them—were prepared with much care. 

f they had been more closely stadied, many officers might have 
avoided exhibitions of ignorance of duties with which they should 
have been familiar, even without such an abstract to refer to. 
The morning of the first day (August 16th), gave promise of fine 
weather, nor did the evening of that day give any forewarning of 
the “deluge” which fell on the second day. os was 
bright and beautiful. Nearly one half of the tents had pitch- 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 170.] 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: 


LOUNE PARWISAN'S DOOM, 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[CONTINUED.] 
CHAPTER 


“Seeing that wheel reminds me of my errand,” said Rachel. 
“T called to see if you had a skein or two of nice linen thread, 
which you could spare.” 

Hannah said she had plenty of thread, and Rachel, after select- 
ing a couple of skeins, paid the usual price. She then said she 
must go, and Lionel could do no less than to offer to accompany 
her. 

“ Return here, when you have seen her home,” said Hannah, 
speaking in a low voige to Lionel, as he was about to leave the 


Lionel did not fail to do as Hannah had requested. 

“Do not think me meddling or bold, Captain Ainsworth,” 
were her first words, when he re-entered the house, “but some- 
thing has gone wrong, I know.” 

“ Nothing can be more obvious,” he replied, “ for Euphie, who 
was to meet me here this evening, has failed to keep her 
appointment.” 

“‘ Not voluntarily, I am certain. 
her will.” 

“ An hour ago I should have said and thought as youdo. Now 
I think differently. Look at this ;” and he handed her the paper 
he had found while walking with Rachel. 

“It is Euphie’s hand-writing,” said Hannah, after holding the 
piece of paper in various points of view, so as to detect, if possi- 
ble, some dissimilitude between the turn of the letters and Euphie’s 
well-known chirography. ‘But who is meant by A. D.? I can 
recall to mind no one whose name begins with those letters.” 

“There is a certain British officer, whose name is Anson Dill- 
man, I believe,” said Lionel. 

“Yes—so there is—I had forgotten Major Dillman. But Eu- 
phie dislikes him—always seeks to avoid him.” 

“ So she pretends.” 

“ No, Lionel Ainsworth, there is no pretension about it,” said 
Hannah, with a good deal of warmth. “I, who have known Eu- 
phie from a child, know also that she does not say one thing and 
mean another. She would scorn to do it. Some secret influence 


is at work in order to breed distrust between you.” 

“I wish I could think so.” 

“« Tell me how you came by this paper.” 

Lionel told her, also how Rachel had seen Euphie and Major 
Dillman walking together. 

“A proof,” he added, “that the lines here written were in- 
tended for an invitation for him to walk with her, and that he 
accepted it.” 

“ There is a mystery about the matter,” said Hannah, “ which 
I am persuaded Euphie could explain if she were only here. If 
you will leave the paper with me, I will send for her to-morrow, 
and I know that she will tell me the truth, let it be for, or against 
her. One thing I must warn you against. Do not trust Rachel 
Dyson !” 

“ Why not ?” 

“I cannot tell you why, and yet I feel as much confidence that 
I am right in warning you, as if I could give you a hundred rea- 
sons. I wish you could have secn the look she gave you when 
you commenced reading those lines. It was an evil, sinister look, 
which I did not understand then, nor do I now, though I think I 
shall some time. Now, Lionel Ainsworth, promise to obey me 
in one thing.” 

“TI cannot promise till I hear what you require.” 

“Tt is only that you will not think ill of Euphie till she has 
opportunity to explain what now appears to be so much against 
her.” 

“You may be certain that I shall think as favorably of her as I 
can.” 

“ With that I must be content, I suppose. Hark! I hear 
footsteps. Miles is coming, I hope. I was beginning to feel 
uneasy about him.” 

“ Where has he been ?” 

“To Boston, I expect. He intended to go there when he left 
home this morning, to carry a few necessaries for the relief of 
some of our friends there, and I didn’t know but that Governor 
Gage might refuse to let him return.” 

It was not more than a minute before Hannah had the pleasure 
of welcoming her husband. She noticed that his cheeks glowed, 
and that his eyes sparkled with excitement. 

“Tam glad to see you, Captain Ainsworth,” said he, shaking 
Lionel heartily by the hand. “ Have you heard the news?” 

“No,” replied Lionel; “what has happened ?” 

“General Gage has issued a proclamation, offering pardon to 
all who will lay down their arms, and peaceably resume their cus- 
tomary occupations, except Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 
“whose offences,’ in the words of the proclamation, ‘are of too 
flagitious a nature to admit of any other consideration than that 
of condign punishment.’ All their associates and adherents, also 
—so says the proclamation—will be deemed guilty of treason and 
‘rebellion, and subjected to merited punishment.” 

“I, for one, then, shall be considered a traitor,” said Lionel, 
“for I shall glory in being deemed an adherent of such men as 
the two exempted from pardon.” 


She has been detained against 


“ And I, too. Iwish for no greater honor than to be called 
one of ‘ Hancock’s crew.’ ” 

“ Their being proscribed, will increase, instead of diminishing, 
their popularity,” said Lionel. “Had General Gage wished to 
exalt them to the highest pinnacle of honor and fame, he could 
not have hit on a better p' 

“You have heard the news, I find,” said Mr. Wilmore, enter- 
ing at the door that Miles Ellsworth, in the excitement of his feel- 
ings, had forgotten to close. 

“ Yes,” said Lionel, “and it inspires us with new courage and 
enthusiasm ; for it shows plainer than ever, the necessity of asso- 
ciating ourselves against the royal governor and the British 
ministry.” 

“I wonder how Mr. Adams and Mr. Hancock will themselves 
be affected by the proclamation,” said Miles. 

“ They will not be dismayed by it in the least,” returned Mr. 
Wilmore. “They have, from the first, and thousands of others 
might be included, been prepared to brave the consequences, how- 
ever tragical they might prove to be, which might attend their 
efforts in the defence of liberty. As for the proclamation, all I 
have heard speak of it, deem it nothing more nor less than a pre- 
lude to hostilities. It was issued merely in conformity to ancient 
custom, for every one knows that active preparations are being 
made for hostilities, and that reinforcements are daily expected to 
arrive from Great Britain.” 

“ Where is Mr. Hancock, now?” asked Hannah. 

“ He has just gone to Philadelphia,” said Mr. Wilmore, “ hav- 
ing, as I suppose you know, been chosen president of Congress.” 

“Yes, Miles told me that he had been, and though you may 
incur danger by doing it, I am glad that you all are determined 
to stand by him. I have seen Mr. Hancock many a time in his 
coach, drawn by six beautiful bays, and with his servants all in 
livery. He didn’t disdain to notice the poorest individual that 
walked the streets. I never saw a more affable, or a more noble 
and graceful-looking gentleman, and his dress, which was always 
of the finest cloth, and embroidered with gold and silver lace, 
looked fit for a prince.” 

“Or for John Hancock, who is superior to any prince I ever 
heard of,” said Lionel. 

“He is rich enough to be a prince,” said Miles Ellsworth. 
“ While I was in Boston to-day, I passed a large number of dwell- 
ing-houses and other buildings, which belong to him.” 

“The principal part of his property consists of buildings in 
Boston,” said Mr. Wilmore, “‘ which makes me recall to mind 
something I heard about bombarding the town.” 

“« If it would be for the public weal,” said Lionel, “‘he would 
be the first to urge the measure, though most of his property would 
necessarily be destroyed.” 

“T wonder what Mr. Carwick will think of the proclamation ?”’ 
said Hannah. 

“O, he will, of course, advise us all to submitguietly to the 
yoke,” said Mr. Willmore. “Those who do not, Will, sooner or 
later, he has no doubt, receive the doom of traitors, as their 
reward.” 

“Speaking of Mr. Carwick, reminds me of his acacin oni 
Miles. ‘‘ Have you seen her to-day, Hannah ?” 

“T have not. She told me last evening that she should ae 
and I know that she would have kept her promise, if she possibly 
could have done it.” 

“Then you don’t know where she has gone this evening,” said 
her husband. 

“No, I certainly do not.” 

“ Well, it may be they have only gone on a little pleasure ex- 
cursion, the evening is so fine.” 

“You say they—who was with her?” inquired Lionel. 

“Major Dillman, I took it to be.” 

““Where was it that you saw them ?”” asked Hannah. 

“They were just starting from Mr. Carwick’s, as I passed. 
They were in a phaeton. You know that the major sometimes 
drives a phaeton.” 

“ Yes, but it don’t belong to him,” said Mr. Wilmore. 

“You must be mistaken, Miles,” said Hannah; “ Euphie 
wouldn’t go with him.” 

“No I am not, for she looked back, and waved her hcndker- 
chief to her aunt, and bade her good-by, and I should know her 
voice among a thousand. No one else has a voice so sweet and 
musical, though it seemed to me to be sadder than usual.” 

“It is very strange,” said Hannah. ‘“ Why should she wave 
her handkerchief, and bid her aunt good-by, if she were only going 
a short distance, and expected to return ?”’ 

Lionel, before hearing what Miles Ellsworth had told them re- 
specting Euphie, had allowed himself to entertain a faint hope 
that she would be able to give a satisfactory explanation relative 
to the meeting between her and Major Dillman. Now, this hope 
was extinguished, and feeling in no mood to bear a part in the 
conversation, which had now reverted to the former theme, he 
bade a good evening to those present, and withdrew. Hannah 
Ellsworth followed him. 

“The first thing I do to-morrow morning,” said she, “after the 
breakfast things are cleared away, will be to go over to Mr. Car- 
wick’s. By going, I shall, at least, find out where Euphie has 
gone to-night, and if you have any wish to know, call to-morrow, 
if you find opportunity.” 

“I don’t know why I should trouble myself about her,” said 
Lionel, rather sullenly. 

“You can call, you know, just for curiosity’s sake,” replied 
Hannah. 

When Tdonel arrived at his lodgings, letter for hin, 
lying on the table. It was from his mother, and informed him 
that she had that moming received a letter from Mr. Ainsworth. 


her brother-in-law, who lived in South Carolina. _He had recently 
lost his wife, and his children were still young, which made him 
very anxious that she and her daughter would come and reside 
with him. She had, she said, decided to accept his invitation, as 
the prospect where they were daily became more gloomy, and 
the means of obtaining a subsistence more precarious. Their 
being provided with a comfortable home would also relieve him 


-of much anxiety. She had already applied for a pass, for her and 


Ruth, his sister, to leave town, as the gentleman who had brought 
her brother’s message, would leave the ensuing day, and it was 
arranged, if they concluded to-go, that they should travel under 
his protection. 

Lionel, who had experienced much uneasiness on account of his 
mother and sister,—for since the town had been in a state'of siege, 


not only had all personal communication between them and him- 
self been cut off, but every letter or note sent by either was care- 
fully ; inspected,—was greatly rejoiced at the prospect that had 
opened before them. For the time Euphie and the hateful Dill- 
man were forgotten. 

As Mr. Morland, the gentleman who would accompany his 
mother and sister, had friends residing not many miles from Bos- 
ton, where he contemplated spending a number of hours the fol- 
lowing day, Lionel would have opportunity for a parting inter- 
view, and his first care was to make arrangements for that purpose. 

By nine o’clock in the morning he was on his way. He met 
Hannah Elisworth, who had, as she intended, called at Mrs. Car- 
wick’s, to inquire respecting Euphie. She was told that her 
mother had been taken suddenly, and, as it was feared, danger- 
ously ill, and had sent for her; but the reason why Major Dillman 
was selected for her escort, she did not ascertain. 


CHAPTER I¥. 
A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


Lucetta.—Peruse this paper. 
Julia.—Say, say; who gave it bey 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Then turn your forces from this paltry ay Ayes 
And stir them up against a mightier task.— King John. 

Tr was late in the day when Lionel, after spending several hours 
with his mother and sister, bade them farewell, and set out to re- 
turn. By the time he had accomplished half the distance, the 
slant sunbeams were crowning with gold the purple hills that rose 
in the distance. 

Suffering the bridle to lie loosely on his horse’s neck, he pur- 
sued his way slowly, while his thoughts, which one moment re- 
verted to those with whom he had so recently parted, never, it 
might be, to mect them again, would, the next, wander to Euphie 
Floyd, whose conduct the last twenty-four hours had been such as 
to weaken, if not destroy, his faith in her constancy. 

The road, that for the last mile or two had been hilly, and so 
open as to command a view of the surrounding country, now be- 
came level, and was on one side bordered by a forest, which throw- 
ing a dark shadow across his path, made surrounding objects dim 


and indistinct. He was aroused from his reverie by some one, 
who suddenly rose from a stump by the roadside, where he had 
been s‘tting. 

“Why, Mike Larkin,” said Lionel, “ what are you doing here ? 
You came near frightening my horse and me too.” 

He whom Lionel thus addressed, was a lad about sixteen years 
of age, the tattered state of whose habiliments was indicative of 
his vagrant habits, and, though they sometimes subjected him 
to the inconvenience of going without a meal when he was hungry, 
or of sleeping on the ground with no roof over him, save the 
“blue vaulted heaven,” there was something in this mode of life, 
that habit had rendered far too fascinating to make him wish to 
leave it. The various exigencies and shifts consequent.on his 
precarious way of procuring a livelihood, he being, “for a consid- 
eration,” willing, at the no little risk of life and limb, to ran er- 
rands and carry messages, alike for the British, the tories, and the 
whigs, had naturally made him quick-witted and shrewd ; traits 
that had already written themselves in legible lines on his coun- 
tenance. His physiognomy, whigh was rather a peculiar one, 
might have been deemed ugly, and yet there was something in it 
not altogether unattractive. 

Though, as has been stated, he was willing to serve the British 
and tories, as well as the whigs, if paid for so doing, his sympa- 
thies were with the latter; nor did he hesitate to communicate to 
them such information as he was able to gather relative to the 
movements or intentions of the adverse party, which he thought 
might be of serviceto them. In answer to Lionel’s remark, rela- 
tive to frightening himself and horse, he said he should have been 
sorry to do cither. 

“ But you see,” he added, “I’ve been waiting for you to come 
along, till I got to be kind o’ tired like, and so I spose I jumped 
up rather quick. Here’s a bit of paper a gal gave me.” 

Mike, as he spoke, drew a letter from a repository, which an- 
swered instead of a pocket, from between the lining and the out- 
side of his well-worn doublet, and handed it to Lionel, who eagerly 
received it, not doubting that it came from Euphie. Without 
stopping to look at the superscription, he unfolded \it, for it was 
without a seal, and, availing himself of an opening in the trees, a 
short distance ahead, where the waning light was less obscured, 
he ran his eye over the contents, which he found were not in the 
hand-writing of Euphie, with rather a puzzled air. It was without 
signature, and, after a second and still more careful perusal, he 
was totally unable to conjecture its meaning. 

“Do you know the name of the person who gave this to you ?” 
said Lionel. 

“I know her well enough by sight, but don’t remember her 

name.” 
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«Cannot you describe her to me?” 

“Why yes, I rather guess I can. You've seen the gal haven’t 
you, that al’ays seems to be afeared to look a feller in the face, 
and so looks at him out of the corners of her eyes ?” 

“Do yeu mean Rachel Dyson ?” 

“ Yes, Rachel Dyson is the name.” 

Lionel once more carefully read the billet, yet the third reading 
left him as much in the dark, relative to the meaning, as the first. - 
The contents, which we subjoin, may, to those who have been 
behind the scenes, appear less mysterious : 

“ You remember what I told you the other evening about hav- 
ing arival. I think I have so managed that you will not have 
much more. trouble.on that score; but, as there are one or two 
little incidents, particularly about some poetry that a certain per- 
son supposes was addressed to you, which it may be unsafe to 
leave unexplained, please call on me this evening.” 

“I thought *twould puzzle you,” said Mike, appearing highly 
amused at Lionel’s look of bewilderment. 

“What made you think so ?”’ 

“ Just take a look at the back of the letter, and I guess you'll 
know.” 

He did as Mike requested, and read, “ Major Dillman.” 

“T thought you said it was for me,”’ said Lionel. 

“ You were so airnest arter it, you didn’t mind what I said. I 
told you a gal give it to me, and twas the truth.” 

“ And you knew all the time it was for Major Dillman.” 

“ Sartain I did,” said Mike, with a look of meek solemnity. 

“Then why did you give it to me ?” 

“?’Cause I wanted you to know what was in it.” 

“Do you not know, Mike, that it is mean and low—unworthy 
& gentleman, to read what was not intended for his eye.” 

“ Well I s’pose ’tis, but you see J don’t pretend to be a gentle- 
man, and you thought all the time that the letter was sent to you. 
I took good care not to hint ’twas for the major, ’cause I knew 
you wouldn’t read it if I did.” 

“ You say you gave it to me because you wished me to read it. 
I can make little or nothing of it.” 

“ And I couldn’t, I suppose, if I hadn’t been hid behind some 
bushes, and heard a long talk between the Dyson gal and one of 
her mates this morning. They hada deal to say about you and 
pretty Euphie Floyd, by which I found out that they were, among 
’em, going to try to make you think she liked the major a dread- 
ful sight better than she did you; but I knew, if they tried ever so 
hard, they would never make you believe it, for you know she 
hates the redcoats worse than p’ison, and’ I hate ’em too, if I do 
run errands for ’em sometimes.” 

Lionel felt his cheeks tingle, knowing how little he merited the 
opinion so heartily expressed by Mike, of his unshaken confidence 
in Euphie’s constancy. He re-folded the letter and returned it to 
Mike. 

“You will give it to Major Dillman,” said he. 

“‘Sartain,” returned Mike. “I agreed with the Dyson gal to 
carry it to him for a shilling, and I al’ays do as I agree.” 

“That is right; bnt I advise you to be careful how you make 
another mistake—such an one as you made to-night.” 

“T never make mistakes without I do it on purpose. Mike 
Larkin’s too keen for that. I’m willing to sarve the redcoats if 
they pay me well, and I’ll do it faithfully, if it don’t cause any 
wrong to be done to them that’s bettgr’n they be. Good night, 


cap’n, and if you want me to carry a message or a letter for you, 
I’m the one that’s ready and willing to do it, and there’ll be no 
danger of my giving it to the wrong one, neither.” 

“Tt may be, Mike, that I shall want you to carry a letter to- 
morrow.” 


“J shall be ready to do it.” 


“Do you know where Mrs. Floyd lives ?” 

“The widder Floyd do you mean ?” 

Yes.” 

“Thope Ido. There aint a house in Boston, or Charlestown, 
either, but that I know who lives in it. The widder Floyd lives 
in Charlestown, close by the ferry.” 

“ Well, call on me to-morrow morning, and I will have a letter 
ready for you to carry to Mrs. Floyd’s. Here is a shilling for 
you, and I will give you another if you will call, after having 
safely delivered the letter into the hands of the person for whom it 
is intended.” 

“] don’t take pay of them that are on the right side—only them 
that are rich. You are going to fight for liberty, and I’d rather 
you’d keep the shilling to buy powder with. Good night, cap’n.”’ 

“Good night,” said Lionel, in return, and, putting spurs to his 
horse, Mike Larkin was soon left far behind. 


CHAPTER V. 


AINSWORTH’S PLANS AGAIN DEFEATED. 
Alb.—Well, you may fear too far. 
Gon.— . . . Safer than trust: 
Let me still take away the harms I fear.—King Lear. 
does not serve heaven that you are so crossed. 
Mary Wioes of 
Mixer Larxrn did not fail, according to promise, to call on 
Lionel in the morning for the letter. It was ready for him, and 
in it Lionel had confessed to Euphie that his jealousy had been 
excited by her failing to meet him at Miles Ellsworth’s as she had 
promised, as well as by other incidents that had taken place the 
same evening, and which he detailed. He knew now, he said, 
that he had wronged her, and he believed that one she had trusted 
was plotting against her; there were some things, however, that 
he could not satisfactorily account for, and he begged that she 
would write a few lines in explanation, and send them by the 
bearer of his own letter. 


“ Be careful not to lose it,” said Lionel, handing it to Mike. 

“ You needn’t be afeared of that,” returned he, “and if any of 
the redcoats undertake to search my pockets, they wont find it, 
for I’ve a safer place than a pocket to put it into—the same I car- 
ried the Dyson gal’s letter in.” 

“Remember you are to wait for an answer.” 

“0, I know,” said he, and he eked out his answer with a nod 
and a wink, quite as expressive as words. 

Mike had a light pair of heels, and without seeming to hurry, 
he got over the ground at so rapid a rate, that few pedestrians 
would have found it easy to keep up with him. He beguiled the 
time by whistling a song or two, more patriotic than loyal, when 
by a bend in the road he came in sight of a man on horseback, 
who was advancing towards him. He ceased whistling, for he 
imagined that he had seen him before, and that he was a tory, by 
the name of Hinkson. 

As they approached nearer each other, Mike, finding that he 
was right in his conjecture, looked straight ahead, not wishing to 
be recognized. But the horseman, who had slackened his speed 
for the last rod or two, drew up, when he had arrived opposite to 
him. 

“Mike Larkin,” said he, “you are the very lad I was in 
pursuit of.” 

“ Can’t stop now,” returned Mike. 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

“Cause I’ve got to go over to Charlestown.” 

“For what 

“When I’m employed to go arrants, I don’t tell everybody that 
asks me, what they are.” 

“Ts your employer a loyalist ?” 

“Don’t choose to tell.” 

“Then I shall press you into my service at a venture.” 

“TI don’t know, as to that,” returned Mike; but, as he was set- 
tling in his mind how he could best make his escape, Major Dill- 
man and another man, both of them on horseback, made their 
appearance. Any attempt at flight would have now been hope- 
less, and assuming an air of indifference, he awaited their arrival. 

They both halted. 

“This boy is wanted to carry a letter into Boston,” said Hink- 
son; “for the provincial soldiers, should he meet with any of 
them, will let him go where he pleases; but he don’t seem to be 
disposed to go.” 

“T’m willing to carry your letter,” said Mike, “if you’ll let me 
go over to Charlestown first.” 

“Tt wont do to trust you,” said Hinkson. ‘The truth is,” 
speaking aside to Major Dillman, “it is suspected that he has 
more than once betrayed to the inspection of the rebels written 
messages that have been entrusted to him by the royalists, and 
that he has, on several occasions, rendered them important ser- 
vice, which has resulted in injury to us; it is, therefore, thought 
best, in a ee keep him from further mischief, that he be the 
bearer of a r to a gentleman in Boston, who has instructions 
to detain him when he is once there.” 


“Tt is the best thing that can be done,” said Major Dillman, 
“for I have doubted, myself, whether he can be safely trusted. 
Come,” said he, turning to Mike, “‘ the message you are required 
to carry, Mr. Hinkson tells me, will admit of no delay.” 

“You hear what the major says,” said Hinkson. “Here is 
the letter, which you will see is directed to Mr. Clavering,‘and 


here is a passport, which will enable you without molestation to 
enter the town.” 

“But how am I to get clear of the provincial soldiers, if any of 
should stop me 

“Tf they should stop you, it is not likely they will detain you 
long. If they should attempt it, I leave it to your own wits to 
get clear of them, which, I dare say, have carried you through 
worse difficulties than that.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if they have,” replied Mike. 

“ There is one thing, said Hinkson, “‘ which it will be well for 
you to bear in mind. If the letter to Mr. Clavering fails to reach 
him, it is doubtful to me whether you can have a chance to carry 
another, either to him or to anybody else.” 

Mike, without further parley, set forward in the right direction 
for Boston ; not without some secret thoughts of slipping over to 
Charlestown, for the purpose of carrying the letter to Euphie, 
when, by crossing the ferry, he could convey the other missive to 
its place of destination. In this he was defeated, for Hinkson and 
Major Dillman, when he had gone only a short distance, turned 
their horses’ heads in the same direction, and though they pro- 
ceeded so slowly as not to overtake him, they kept so near as to 
be able to watch all his movements. 

Lionel Ainsworth, who had fully expected Mike to-return by 


eleven or twelve o’clock, when the sun had passed the meridian, 
began to feel some anxiety. As the afternoon advanced without 
bringing him, he grew extremely impatient, and when, at last, 
night had fairly set in, and he still failed to make his appearance, 
he began to suspect that he had purposely deceived him, at the 
instigation, it might be, of Major Dillman or Rachel Dyson. 

The ensuing day passed on without bringing to Lionel any tid- 
ings of Mike, though he did not fail to make every possible in- 
quiry. Another day had come nearly to a close, when he was 
told by a man of his acquaintance that he had seen Mike, on the 
morning Lionel had employed him to go to Charlestown, in close 
conversation with Major Dillman and two others, whom he knew 
to be tories. This information only increased his solicitude, and 
after a good deal of hesitation, he concluded to call on Euphie 
and seek an explanation, of what appeared to him, her singular 
conduct. He had already commenced preparing for his walk, 
when he received a note which caused him to alter his mind. It 
was anonymous, and ran thus : 


“If you have any wish to know how Euphie Floyd spends her 
evenings, your curiosity may be gratified by inquiring of Major 
Dillman.” 

“That I certainly shall not do,” he said to himself, while as a 
slight gratification to the angry emotions caused by reading the 
note, he tore it into minute pieces, which he scattered to the 
winds. 

Several weeks after this, as Lionel, late one evening, was sitting 
by himself, there was a low rap at his door. Being about to re- 
tire, it had been fastened, and without rising from his seat, he 
asked who was there. 

“Tt is I~—Mike Larkin,” said a voice, in answer. “ Open the 
door, and I will tell you something you will like to know.” 

Lionel complied, though with no very great alacrity, while his 


reception of his unwelcome visitor was decidedly cold and un- | 


gracious. 

“ Haven’t you a glass “of water to give me, and a bit of some- 
thing to eat?” said Mike. “I haven’t tasted a mouthful of any- 
thing for the last twenty-four hours.” 

“ Why, where have you been?” asked Lionel, his compassion 
being at once excited, for he could see byghe vt looks that he 
was much exhausted. 

“ Dodging the redcoats and the tories,” said in 

“ And where have you been for the last thrgg or four weeks ?” 
said Lionel, as he took from a cupboard some bread and cold 
meat, and set them before him. 

Mike’s story was soon told. That part of it already known, it 
is unnecessary to repeat. When brought to the presence of Mr. 
Clavering, he gave him the letter, and was going to withdraw, but 
was told to remain till he had read it. When he had finished, he 
told Mike that he would not be permitted to return, and from that 
time till he succeeded in making his escape, he was held in close 
custody. 

“TI don’t know,” said Mike, “that I should have tried to get 
away, quite yet, they watched me so snug, if it hadn’t been for 
what I heard Mr. Clavering and a parcel more telling about, 
t’other night. There’s none of the rig’lars or tories that’ll be 
round eves-dropping, is there ?” 

“T suspect not. The walls are thick, and if you speak low, 
you cannot be heard, even if there are ; but first of all, tell me what 
has become of the letter I gave you ?” 

“ The one I was to carry to Miss Euphie? Here it has been, 
safe as a thief in a mill, ever since the morning you gave it to 
me,” said he, taking it from its secret depository. 

Lionel found, on examining it, that though it was much soiled 
and worn, the seal bore no marks of having been tampered with. 
He was very glad to have it back again, for he did not care to 
have what related to his personal concerns, and still less, what 


particularly referred to Cupid, exposed to the influence of those 
who would be likely to make a jest of it. 

“< Now, cap’n,” said Mike, at the same time addressing himself 
with a right good will to the business of despatching the viands 
before him, “I'll tell you what made me so airnest to get out of 
the clutches of the tories, and the tarnal redcoats, setting aside the 


nateral desire a body has to go and come when it suits him. As 
I said, jess now, I heerd Mr. Clavering and a parcel of the same 
stamp, talking over something mighty busy, close by the place 
where I slept. I s’pose they either forgot I was there, or thought 
I was asleep, for they spoke loud enough for me to make out the 
most of what they said. They talked and argutfied a good deal, 
but the upshot of the matter was, the Britishers were going to 
fortify Charlestown heights, and then, they said, they could have 
it all their own way, and the rebels would no longer be able to 
besiege Boston, but would have to buckle under, and come to 
such terms as they pleased to give ’em.” 

“That is something worth knowing,” said Lionel. “ Did you 
hear them say when the fortifications were to be commenced ?” 

“ Right off, as near as I can find out—as soon as they could get 
ready.” 

“ And when was it that you overheard their conversation ?” 

“Night afore last. I tried to get away that night, but couldn’t 


find a chance.” 

“Then there is no time to lose. 
commenced to-morrow morning.” 

“If they were Yankees they would, but the Britishers have the 
ordering of things, you know—the tories being nothing more nor 
less than their underlings—and, somehow, they seem naterally to 
have a way of moving slower than we, who were born and bred 
this side of the water. And now, cap’n, that I’ve got my mind 
freed, and made a good hearty meal into the bargain, I feel as if 
I couldn’t keep my eyes open another minute. Yousee did not 
sleep a wink last night, for ’twas near daylight afore I got clear 
of the town, and then I had to keep hid till dark, for fear some of 
em would find me, and carry me back again. Jess let me have a 
place on the floor here, and I shall sleep like a top.” 

“T can do better for you than that,” said Lionel, and opening a 
closet, he drew thence a sack of straw, and so arranged it, as to 
make what to Mike, who so often slept on the bare ground, and, 
oftener still, on the soft side of a board, as comfortable a bed as 
he desired. 

“‘ Shan’t I sleep like a prince ?” said he, as he took possession 
of it, and where he had scarcely time to compose himself in an 
attitude favorable to sleep, before his senses were fast locked in 
forgetfulness. 

Lionel went to the window and looked out. By the aspect of 
the heavens he knew it was near midnight. Most of the company 


I shouldn’t wonder if they 


that had chosen him their captain, were at Cambridge, the head 
quarters of General Ward, and where, for the most part, for the 
last three or four weeks, he had himself been. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SHAKSPEARE AND STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

We present above a correct view of Shakspeare’s House, at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and below will be found a view of a cham- 
ber in the same, sup to be that occupied by the poet. On 
the opposite page will be found the school-room where Shakspeare 
received his early education, and below it an exterior view of 
Shakspeare’s school and ancient Guildhall at Stratford. On the 
last page of the present number will also be found a fine likeness 
of the subject of this article, taken from a famous and authentic 
painting. The pleasant and memorable town of Stratford, to 
which genius of one man has given immortality, is situated on 
a gentle ascent from the river Avon, in the county of Warwick, 
ard takes its name, according to Dugdale, from having been the 
ford or passage over the water upon the great street or road lead- 
ing from Henley-in-Arden towards London. Stratford is trace- 
able by name to a very early period. Three hundred years before 
the Norman invasion we find St. Egwin, the third Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and founder of the magnificent Abbey of Evesham, ex- 
changed a monastery at Fladbary, in Worcestershire, for the 
Stratford monastery, then in possession of Athelard, a viceroy 
‘over the Mercians. The convent appears to have been founded 
shortly after the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity, but the 
earlier records of its history are imperfect. Meanwhile, the town 
of Stratford, which, from a few inhabitants, probably dependent 
wholly upon the monastery, began to assume a more flourishing 
aspect, was retained by the 
bishops of Worcester and their 
successors long afterthe Con- 


and by this marriage became possessed of the property in Wil- 
mecote called Asbies, consisting of about sixty acres of arable 
and ture land, and a house. “A small fortune,” as Mr. 
Knight remarks, “for a descendant of the lord of forty-seven 
manors ; but it was enough for happiness.” It is at this period, 
1558, that the register of Stratford commences, and turning to the 
entry of baptisms in that year, we find the baptism of “Joan, 
daughter to John Shakspeare,” on the 15th of September. Four 
years afterwards, on the 23d of December, 1562, Margaret, daugh- 
ter to John Shakspeare, is baptized. We then come to the im- 
portant entry, “ 1564, April 26. Gulielmus filius Johannes Shak- 
hese few syllables attest the baptism William, 

e son of John Shakspeare,” but, strange to say, no record has 
been found to stamp the day, the hour, the moment, when this 
immortal son was given to the world. In this, as in almost every 
other circumstance of importance in the history of the poet, our 
only a tradition, which asserts that he was born upon 
St. George’s Day, the 23d of April, three days before the entry 
of his baptism. The subsequent entries in register give the 
poet three brothers and two more sisters. Of these eight chil- 
dren which constituted the family of Shakspeare’s father, five 
only—William, Gilbert, Joan, Richard, and Edmund—reached 
maturity. In 1570 we find John Shakspeare, the poet’s father, in 
occupation of a meadow of fourteen acres, with appurtenances, 
called Ingon, about a mile and a half from Warwick, at a yearly 


rent of eight nds, equivalent to about forty pounds at the 
present day. Tee years afterwards, in 1574, he purchases the 
two freehold houses in Henley street, with gardens and orchards, 
of which houses, the tenement represented as the birth-place of 
William Shakspeare, is a portion. These facts throw little or no 
light upon the controverted point, whether Shakspeare was born 
in this tenement or not. As Mr. Knight observes, “ William 
Shakspeare might have been born at either of his father’s copy- 
hold houses in Greenhill street, or in Henley street: he might 
have been born at Ingon: or his father might have occupied one 
of the two freehold houses in Henley street at the time of the birth 
of his eldest son ;” but they tend to show the poet’s father, up to 
his purchase of the freehold houses in Henley street, ae 
profitably engaged in agricultural pursuits—a grazier, probably— 
a wool-comber, and incidentally even a butcher; in all of which, 
according to the state of society at that time, there is nothing 
incompatible with the station of a landed proprietor, or “ gentle- 
man farmer,” as he ap to have been. They enable us also 
to form some idea of the sort of habitation that the respectable 
family of such a man would be likely to occupy in the early part 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and thence to understand the ravages that 
time and culpable neglect have made in the traditionary house 
of William Shakspeare’s birth. Upon the death of John Shak- 
speare, the freehold houses in Henley street descended to his heir- 
at-law, the poet; but he is not supposed to have resided in them 

‘ afterwards. In the last testa- 
ment of the poet, March 25th, 
1616, he devises to his “ sis- 


quest. The report a few years 
since, that the house where 
Shakspeare is reputed to have 
been born was “in the mar- 
ket,” awakened a natural cu- 
riosity in many to know how 
far the tradition that ascribes 


ter Joan,” for her life, the 


house, with the appurtenan- 


ces, in Stratford, wherein she 


dwelt, under the yearly rent 


of twelve pence. His sister 


Joan, whose m name 


was Hart, was residing there 


to it the honor of being the 
birthplace of the poet, is 


in 1637,and she probably con- 
tinued there till the period of 


borne out by the records of 
the time. The strongest cor- 
roborative support of the re- 
ceived tradition is part of a 
court-roll, dated 1552, lately 
ublished by Rev. Joseph 
unter, in his “‘ New Illustra- 
tions of the Life of Shaks- 
,” in which the poet’s fa- 
ther,John Shaks ,is men- 
tioned in connection with Hen- 
leystreet. From 1556 10 1571, 
we are in some degree ena- 
bled to trace the progress of 
John Shakspearein his public 
life. During this time, we 
find him proceeding through 
the accustomed course of mu- 
nici honors, till he attains 
the highest dignity the 
ration could bestow. e 
infer that at this time he 


F her death, in 1646. Her house 
is supposed to have compris- 
ed the part now shown as 
the poet’s birthplace, and the 
tenement adjoining it on the 
western side. In a su 
quent part of his will, Shak- 
8 ueaths, amongst 

e bulk of his property, “two 
houses in Henley street to 
his eldest daughter, Susanna 


male issue.” Whilst this 
" property remained in the pos- 
session of Shakspeare’s im- 
mediate descendants, it was 
several times made subservi- 
ent to family arrangements. 
But the premises, originally 


possessed the respect and es- 


extensive,have been gradually 
diminished. John ope 
in 1757 sold a small t to 


teem of his townsmen, and 


was athrivingand responsible 


man. This is 7 


too, by the scanty iculars 
of his private history which 
have been preserved. In 1556 
he was admitted at the Court- 


t to two copy-hold estates 
Stratford. In 1557 or 1558, 
the ‘had wooed and won the de. 


the Swan Inn. Shakspeare 
Hart, in 1746, disposed of 
a part of the garden. 


In 17 

four tenements, between 
Shaks s birthplace and 
what is now the White Lion 
Inn ; and ultimately the house 


seendant of one of the old 
families in' the county, Mar} 
the mother of 


‘Arden poet, 


long, was divided into two 
tenements, one of which was 
R opened asa butcher’s shop. 


Hall, with remainder to her . 


or 
71, Hart sold 


in which Mrs. Hart lived so 


' 
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These mutations and subse- 
quent lect have, of course, 


completely changed the aspect 
of the building. Of what it was 
in 1574, no notion can be gath- 
ered from what it is in 1853. 


There is something, indeed, 
most painfal in the contrast of 
its present wretehedness, and 
our idea of its condition as the 
comfortable home of Shaks- 
peare’s parents. The low, cra- 


zy fron e crippled hatch 
—the fil a of a butch- 
er’s shamble, with its ghastly 


hook—on the outside ; and the 
squalid forlornness of the rooms 
within, convey ther such a 
= of utter tons jon as mer- 
ges all those feeli of respect 
and awe a 
should inspire. Immediately 
adjoining the 9 of the Holy 
Cross, or Guild Chapel, as it is 
usually celled, stands the an- 
cient stack of building which 
comprise the Guild Hall and 
the Grammar School. Nothing 
can be more unpretending than 
the appearance of this quaint 
old structure. The Hall is a 
long narrow room, on a level 
with the street, divided, in lat- 
ter times, by a wainscot parti- 
tion in the middle, but former! 
without any division; there is 
a smaller chamber leading out 
of the Hall, which was used by 
the corporation on council and 
other great occasions, and here 
too was the school-room where 
Shakspeare received the first 
rudiments of his education.—The portrait, which will be found on 
the last page, as before referred to, is from one now in possession, 
we believe, of the Earl of Ellesmere, who was lately among us, and 
who won such high encomiums of praise from the Boston and New 
York press. The earl gave 355 guineas for the painting. Part 
of its history is as follows : ‘The Duke of Chandos obtained it 
- marriage with the daughter and heiress of a Mr. Nicholl, of 
inchenden House, Southgate; Mr. Nicholl obtained it from a 
Mr. Robert Keck, of the Inner Temple, who gave (the first and 
best) Mrs. Barry, the actress, as Oldy tells us, forty guineas for 
it. Mrs. Barry had it from Betterton, and Betterton had it from 
Sir William Davenant, who was a professed admirer of Shaks- 
= and not unwilling to be thought his son. Davenant was 
in 1605, and died in 1668; and Betterton (as every reader 
of Pepys will recollect) was the great actor belonging to the Duke’s 
Theatre, of which Davenant was the patentee. The clder brother 
of Davenant (Parson Robert) had been heard to relate, as Aubrey 
informs us, that Shakspeare had often kissed Sir William when a 
boy. Davenant lived quite near enough to Shakspeare’s time to 
have obtained a genuine —_ of the poet whom he admired— 
in an age, too, when the hakspeare mania was not so strong as 
itis now.” Had daguerreotyping been known in Shakspeare’s 
time, we should have an abundant supply of his ‘‘ counterfeit pre- 
sentment,” even as in the present day, when a man can scarcely 
show a symptom of genius that elevates him above his brethren, 
that he is not at once a subject for the daguerreotype. 
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THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 

This is almost a terra incognita. We know Europe pretty thor- 
oughly. Asia has been traversed in all its length by civilized 
travellers. With the geography of America we may call our- 
selves familiar. But how little do we know of the vast continent 
which lies almost wholly within the tropics, and of which the 

r seems shut up as effectually against the advances of 
civilization as if it were upon another planet! Indeed the “ moun- 
tains of the moon” wnail | be subject to more accurate observa- 
tion were they situated upon the satellite from which they derived 
their name. The efforts of civilized travellers have been for cen- 
turies directed to the recesses of this continent, yet four-fifths of it 
is blank upon our maps. Its whole centre is one broad unex- 
plored region, and the information obtained by recent travellers is 
of the most aggravating kind, showing us mines of wealth which 
it is impossible to work. Before giving the results of these dis- 
coveries, let us look upon Africa as the world has known it, and 
as it may be familiar to most of our readers. Egypt, an old and 
worn out country, in its antiquities one of the most interesting 
places on the continent, occupies a small portion of its northwest- 
ern border. The river Nile has been explored to its source by 
Bruce and other travellers, who have given us some curious facts. 
The Barbary States occupy the northern portion bordering on the 
Mediterranean. South of this, and stretching from the Nile to 
the Atlantic, is the great desert of Zahara. Along the whole 
western coast are small establishments or factories for trade in 


slaves, gold dust, ivory, palm 
oil, and other ve dh 
tions. This le has been mo- 
nopolized by the English until 
lately, but now American en- 
terprise has taken a large por- 
tion of it out of their hands. On 
this coast are the settlements of 
Sierra Leone and Liberia, es- 
tablished as colonies for eman- 
cipated slaves; but both, we 
have reason to believe, are in a 
wretched condition. The Eng- 
lish possessions are at the Cape 
of Good Hope. On the eastern 
shore there are a number of in- 
dependent sovereignties, which 
carry on a limited trade. The 
Imaum of Muscat is a prince of 
considerable liberality and en- 
terprise. Quite recently, the 
English have made a settlement 
at Aden, near the mouth of the 
Red Sea. Having once ob- 
tained a foothold, they, English 
like, began to push about them, 
and one of their first discoveries 
was a river where none was 
marked upon any chart, and up 
they steamed three hundred 
miles without finding the least 
obstruction. Having now pass- 
ed round this continent, let us 
look into the interior. For half 
acentury the English govern- 
ment have been expending lives 
and treasure in partial explora- 
tion. They have found that this 
whole tract of country is one of 
amazing fertility and beauty, 
abounding in gold, and all sorts 
of tropical vegetation. There 
are hundreds of woods, invaluable for dying and architectural 
urposes, not found in other portions of world. Through it 
for thousands of miles, sweeps a river, from three to six miles 
broad, with clear water, and of unsurpassed depth, flowing on at 
the rate of two or three miles an hour, without rock, shoal or 
snag, to interrupt its navigation. Other rivers pour into this, trib- 
utary waters of such volume as must have required hundreds of 
miles to be collected, yet they seem scarcely to enlarge it. This 
river pours its waters into the Atlantic, through the most magnifi- 
cent delta in the world, consisting perhaps of a hundred mouths, 
extending probably five hundred miles along the coast, and mostly 
broad, deep, and navigable for steamboats. Upon this river are 
scattered cities, some of which are estimated to contain a million 
of inhabitants, and the whole country teems with a dense popula- 
tion. Far in the interior, in the very heart of this continent, is a 
nation in an advanced state of civilization. The grandeur and 
beauty of portions of the country through which the Niger makes 
its sweeping circuit, are indescribable. In many places its banks 
rise boldly a thousand feet, thickly covered with the richest vege- 
tation of tropical climes. But all this vast and sublime country, 
this scene of rich fertility and romantic beauty, is apparently shut 
out forever from the rest of the world. It is the negro’s sole pos- 
session. He need not fear the incursions of the white man there : 
for over this whole lovely country broods one malaria, and to the 
white man it is the “ valley of the shadow of death.” It seems 
impossible for him to breathe the air.—A/frican Repository. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY SPIRIT BRIDE. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


I bave a bride ;—I see her not, 

Yet when the evening shades descend 
I hear her gentle voice of love, 

My beautiful—my spirit friend! 


I know her face is passing fair, 
Her eyes with holy radiance bright; 
Her lips are formed for truth and smiies, 
Which may the coldest heart excite. 


In fancy oft her small, white hand, 
I feel upon my weary brow; 

And know her guardian spirit near, 
Watching my footsteps even now. 


And this sweet spirit. bride I love 
With more than earthly passion pure ; 
Our souls are linked by deathless ties, 
Unknown in time’s dark passing hour. 


When clouds roll on my darkened sky, 
And life’s wild tempests round me beat, 
I look to heaven and her for aid, 
And find a sweet and sure retreat. 


And when this mortal frame dissolves, 
Commingling with its kindred sod ; 
Rising above the wreck of worlds, 
Our spirits shall commune with God. 


> 
> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE BURGOMASTER’S POCKET. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


Tose who have been in Holland have had their curiosity 
excited. The men, women, horses, wooden shoes and canals, are 
unlike those of other countries. The men look well fed, with 
broad-brimmed hats, full cheeks, scant breeches—every button- 
hole being upon the stretch—and great calves to their short legs ; 
one can’t resist gazing at them, on first being introduced into that 
country. But, if they are objects of surprise, the women are 
more so. They wear high caps, immense, red petticoats, and 
enormous sabots, which, by interpretation, means wooden shoes, 
resembling miniature long boats. Of course, there is a never- 
ending clatter wherever they go. Their feet, like their tongucs, 
are perpetually on the move. 

As in London and Paris, there are dandies as well as dandi- 
zetts, besides a goodly number of both sexes, who have broken 
loose from the costume of olden times, by wearing Christian 
clothing—that is, they put on pantaloons having cloth enough in 
them not to peril the buttons. Ladies, too—and there are crowds 
of them—dress in the pink of fashion. But the sturdy old blood 
of the dikes and ditches—the people who loan money to distant 
countries by millions, with a hope that it may remain at interest 
forever—look down with an expression of ineffable contempt 
upon the modern popinjays in starched collars. They hate the 
sight of will-o’-wisp ladies in gossamer. A woman is prized by 
them on account of her substantial qualities—such as weight, 
diameter and ready money. 

Of course, every land has its peculiarities, its anomalies and 
characteristics. Holland, however, quite overtops all the rest of 
Europe in the amount of its oddities. Why, it would take half 
an hour to describe the bells in a single church in Amsterdam. 
There is a perpetual ding-dong night and day. Hours, quarters 
and halves are struck, one after the other, as regularly as the 
planets move in their orbits. And, then, to wind up the noise 
with a sort of climacteric, every five minutes more than a hundred 
reat, awkward, iron hammers, swinging to and fro, as though 
they were the strong arms of giants, actually pound out a Dutch 
zir, as unmusical as the braying of forty donkeys. 

It would be an evening’s work to recount all the funny things 
ion Amsterdam, Rotterdam and other dams in Belgium and Hol- 
Jand ; so I shall proceed at once with the story of the Burgomas- 
ter’s Pocket. . 

Just behind the cathedral of Amsterdam—that museum of 
wooden saints—resided a fat official, Hans Van Wezzel, in the 
Jast century, universally respected for his wealth. But he really 
had other claims upon the good opinion of his neighbors, for he 
smoked the best tobacco of any man in the city, the odor of which 
was admired by everybody who passed that way. 

Now. Van Wezzel had a pretty daughter. The young broad- 
brims far and near had made the discovery that she would by-and- 
by grow into womanhood, about the same period that a vast 
cstate in Paramaribo would become her own ynembarrassed prop- 
erty. Suitors, therefore, paid their respects to the father, for the 
sole purpose of getting a peep at the irresistible Winnefreda. 
Many a tedious evening was given up to the pipe, in the old fel- 
low’s society, occasionally saying “‘ Yaw, minheer,” assenting to 
all his propositions, however absuré, and laughing, like a Flan- 
ders mare, with all their might, at his stupid jokes. 

Hans Van Wezzel knew what he was about, as well as the 
honey-suckers who were-flitting about his premises. Determined 
to keep all the money in the family, which had been accumulating 
for two hundred years, it was his settled determination to make 
all that might be gathered ever after, roll into the same pile. 
With that plan in view, he had selected a nephew, Sebritz Van 

- Steigler, a sister’s only child, to be the future husband of the 
captivating Winnefreda. 

With goggle eyes, as destitute of expression as a mummy, and 
with no more energy in bis nature than an oyster, his fair cousin 


| consequence to posterity. 


turned up her little nose at him, with a resolution to become the 
jung frau of somebody she liked very much better. She had her 
ear whispered into by Carl Steinburg, several times, while passing 
each other at the picture gallery. Sometimes they found them- 
selves side by side contemplating a Rubens ; and, although neither 
of them discovered the excellencies of the great master, they 
found out that they had a growing partiality for each other. 

This Carl Steinburg was a poor lieutenant in the army of his 
majesty. Where he originated, or how he came into existence, is 
not material. For several months he had been on duty at the 
palace. While stationed at the Hague, the fine figure of the 
sprightly young officer, who was remarkable for promptitude and 
gentlemanly bearing, had quite won upon the attentions of the 
king. When, with the regiment, he was transferred for garrison- 
service to Amsterdam, royalty was heard to express a regret that 
the gallant lieutenant had been obliged to leave. 

Hans Van Wezzel, besides being rich and having a lovely 
daughter, was also a man of ponderosity in other respects—for he 
was a burgomaster. In Amsterdam, city officials of that calibre 
are principally distinguished for big bellies and a powerful diges- 
tion. Brains are out of the question; in fact, in selecting burgo- 
masters, heads are of no consequence—but stomachs, everything. 
Well, by some unexplained necromancy, he discovered what was 
going on; and laying his pipe down one morning just after Win- 
nefreda came from the gallery, he swore a monstrous great Dutch 
oath that defies translation, ending with “dunder and blixen,” 
that she should be married to Sebritz Van Steigler, and the lieu- 
tenant might go to the “ tivil!” 

Confusion, anger, incipient love and unexpressed resolutions, 
were each in turn called into activity by this unexpected explosion 
of parental powder. She felt that Steinburg was necessary to her 
happiness, the very instant an obstacle was interposed. However, 
she had the discretion to smother the tornado rising in her bosom. 
Women always exhibit their superiority over the sterner sex, in 
the management of their affections, by concealing their real feelings. 

Among other peculiarities of this abrupt old father, he had 
established the habit of extreme regularity, so that his movements 
were all regulated mechanically for each returning day. After 
smoking, breakfast being over, he put on his best coat, and went 
straight to the burgomaster’s hall. Hans Van Wezzel was an 
alderman in function. On arriving, he entered a closet with two 
doors, where the coat was exchanged for an official gown. It was 
invariably suspended on a particular nail, and well known to all 
gentlemen of the court, as it was to the pages in attendance, on 
account of its awfully deep pockets. One of them, however, was 
superior in capacity, on account of being exclusively appropriated 
to tobacco. It was, de facto, a magazine in which a generous 
stock of the best article in market was kept for his own use and 


behoof. 

In these degenerate days, when smoking is considered in the 
aspect of an accomplishment rather than a solemn episode in the 
life of a solid man, it is quite impossible to understand the char- 
acter of ancient puffing, as practised in Amsterdam. When leav- 
ing home, the burgomaster always added a handful of leaves to 
the remnant remaining in the bottom, of the previous day’s pro- 
vision, which was a foresight reduced to a custom ; and, therefore, 
he was never made unhappy by finding himself on short allowance 
for the pipe. 

Young people never lack for expedients when their affections 
are called into play. The burgomaster peremptorily and abso- 
lutely forbid Winnefreda from speaking or even looking at the 
lieutenant. That was not all; for he one evening told the mili- 
tary aspirant how inveterately he hated epaulettes, swords, and 
those who wore them. Scarcely had the sentence left the lips of 
Van Wezzel, than the brave blood of the Steinburgs began to boil. 
High words ensued, and had it not been for the immediate inter- 
ference of the daughter, one or the other might have been dam- 
aged. The lieutenant was ordered to quit the house instanter, 
and never return to it, on the penalty of a broken skull. 

Van Wezzel could see as far into a millstone as any man; and 
knowing the perversity of the sisterhood, when their hearts are 
palpitating under the influence of a tender partiality for somebody 
—who may be a nobody to papas and mamas—resolved to bring 
a long-contemplated matrimonial union with Stebritz Van Steig- 
ler to a close, without inquiring whether his daughter would 
dutifully oblige him or not, in the proposition ? 

Here the story can be economically shortened, by passing over 
a long series of family events preparatory tothe marriage. Steig- 
ler was perfectly indifferent, being willing to be hung or married, 
as his uncle thought best, for securing the family possessions and a 
name that never passed for less than a million of guilders among 
the Jew bankers. 

Winnefreda was neither allowed to continue her visits to the 
gallery, nor hold any kind of communication with her lover, under 
a penalty so terribly severe, that she was careful not to give rise 
to a suspicion of the true condition of her heart. By urging and 
flattery, the old burgomaster succeeded in lighting up a show of 
gallantry in Steigler. He knew that money was a god exceed- 
ingly worshipped in Holland, and, moreover, he had sense enough 
to perceive that marrying a cousin was an easy way of securing 
funds. 

It was decided, after long meditation by Van Wezzel, that the 
day of days which was designed to keep two of the largest estates 
togethér, should be solemnized at a specific period in-a quiet man- 
ner, quite private, because it would be unattended with expense. 
No one was to be invited. The priest and the parties; with him- 
self and wife, were considered quite sufficient for all legal pur- 
poses; and as for the world, what people might say, was of no 


Sebritz Van Steigler became a constant attendant, to the sur- 
prise of Winnefreda. In order to carry out a design of some con- 


sequence to her happiness, she seemed to acquiesce in the prepa- 
rations ; but it alarmed her on discovering that the affianced block- 
head was beginning to manifest a ray of sense—for he seriously 
entertained an opinion that his cousin was a charming girl. Hav- 
ing no one for a confidant, and the servants being interdicted from 
carrying notes or messages for their young mistress, under a 
declaration of instant dismissal from service, the prospect of ever 
again communing with the idol of her adoration began to assume 
a hopeless aspect. 

The lieutenant was agitated with alternate fears of losing a 
prize of inestimable value. He cared nothing for what she might 
have, but he loved her for what she was—a woman with a soul. 
Men make an awkward show of themselves when under the all- 
controlling influence of a tender passion; and out of a special 
regard for the sex, prudence requires that what passed in the 
lieutenant’s mind should be suppressed. As he was tip-toeing 
backward and forward in the middle of a dark night, before the 
prison of his lovely inamorato, deploring that destiny had inter- 
posed a barrier between him and an angelic creature, who was 
speedily to pass forever beyond his ken, Winnefreda, equally mis- 
erable, repining in her dreariness, caught a glimpse of a human 
form. 

From the circumstance that he walked with the caution of a 
sentinel, without passing either way beyond sight of the house, 
she saw as only a woman can see, under analogous circumstances, 
that it was Steinburg. In a tumult of ecstacy, she kissed her 
hand from an upper window, sufficiently audible to arrest his ear. 
They had but a moment to exchange vows, when she heard her 
father approaching the apartment, and she whispered so that the 
lieutenant heard, “search the bottom of the burgomaster’s pocket, 
daily, at the Hotel de Ville.” 


Before the old fellow had made ready for his regular promenade, 
the signal, when he was about to move, consisted in changing 
coats, Winnefreda had deposited, under a heap of tobacco, a frank 
avowal of her regard for Steinburg, related all the particulars of the 
proposed marriage, and concluded by calling all the gods in the 
heathen calendar to save her from such impending wretchedness. 

The enraptured lieutenant was exceedingly perplexed about 
the pocket. He could not divine the meaning of a direction s0 
signally enigmatical. After pondering upon it till obscurity be- 
came more obscure, it occurred to him to call at the municipal 
hall, and make inquiries if any one knew anything of the “‘ burgo- 
master’s pocket.” Fortunately, having doffed the gold lace gar- 
ments for plain country habiliments, he chatted with the porter 
upon the steps, gained his civilities and an invitation to inspect the 
whole establishment, a privilege uniformly accorded to strangers, 
by presenting him a fine pipe, with a piece of coin to cover the 
bowl. 

Every object pleased him ; and the discovery that the country- 
man was a man possessing an inquisitive mind, induced the por- 
ter to be extremely free in explanation of whatever was new to 
him. Ata proper juncture in the ripening acquaintance, Stein- 
burg asked him where the burgomaster’s pocket was kept—never 
for a moment suspecting that it was a real bona fide pocket, be- 
longing to a living man. Laughing heartily, he told his generous 
visitor that by looking into a closet right before his eyes, he might 
see it for himself. 

Everbody laughed about Van Wezzel’s great pocket; conse- 
quently the servants of the municipal edifice knew as much about 
it as their betters. With a broad grin of derision, which the por- 
ter would not dare to exhibit to any one but a stranger or inferior, 
the veritable coat was pointed out, suspended from the nail that 
had been thus honored from the day its proprietor had been 
elevated to the dignity of burgomaster. 

That was sufficient for Steinburg’s purpose, to know that there 
was a garment belonging to the father of the enchanting Winne- 
freda, and further, that it had an immense pocket. When the 
official was called off in the discharge of duties in the interior, 
Steinburg, watching for a convenient opportunity, entered the 
closet from the area, and thrusting a hand down to the bottom, 
quite smothered in tobacco, found a letter to his own address. 

Reflection afforded him topics in abundance for the fabrication 
of an answer. It was a plain statement of his misery and com- 
miscration for the fair writer, who had thus ingeniously contrived 
to have her cruel, self-willed father the bearer of despatches to a 
rival of his favorite Sebritz Van Steiglcr. His was deposited 
where he took the other, below the superincumbent weed, before 
Van Wezzel’s hour of departure. 

In the meanwhile, Winnefreda was tortured with apprehensions 
lest there should be some unexpected development, and all her 
plans be frustrated by the discovery of the message she had 
entrusted to a conveyance so extraordinary. Her impatience for 
her father’s return could hardly be concealed. Regular as tho 
ticking of a clock he entered the house, hung up his coat, and 
retired to an arm-chair in a far-off room for a smoke. 

To her ineffable gratification, the post had brought a return 
mail. The scheme, therefore, worked charmingly. Thus for 
weeks in succession they exchanged letters with a promptness that 
must have been delightful to them. Van Wezzel said that his 
daughter had better spirits, a more cheerful countenance, and 
treated him with a warmth of affeetion that convinced him she 
had voluntarily resolved to please a parent by renouncing the 
lieutenant. 

As the longest day has an end, so do human hopes. Winne- 
freda began to indulge the idea that a marriage with the abomi- 
nable Steigler would gradually die away, and that her father 
would forget to urge the ceremony. His perseverance in any 
cause wholly depended on the opposition he might meet with in 
carrying out a plan. When there were obstacles to be overcome, 
his energy was perfectly indomitable; but he became careless, 
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and, indeed, quite indifferent with respect to a favorite project, on 
ascertaining there was nothing in the way of accomplishing his 
designs. 

Contrary, however, to the usual course, Wezzel one morning 
astounded the household, by declaring that Winnefreda should be 
united to het cousin the same evening at seven o’clock, in the 
cathedral, Preparation had been made by himself, the priest had 
promised to be in waiting, but no guests were to be present at the 
happy event. 

‘Never was distraction more thoroughly depicted in a human 
face! The poor girl, in the depths of her wretchedness, came 
near dying with an excess of grief at her impending fate. Her 
only avenue to relief was to despatch an earnest note to Steinbarg, 
through the trusty old pocket, in which she described the intensity 
of her misery. One bright thought, however, gleamed a ray of 
sunshine. She gave a minute account of the determination of 
her unfeeling father, and closed by urging the brave lieutenant, 
without failure, to conceal himself in an ante-room of the church, 
with a trusty companion or two, and upon the honor of a friend 
and lover, as he yalued her life, to be there before the family 
party should arrive. A few other suggestions were parenthetically 
introduced, which were not lost upon Lieut. Steinburg, who was 
as ingenious as herself in expedients to prevent the union with 
her vulgarian cousin. 

- By extreme activity through the day, and extending his inquir- 
ies among the tailors, on the receipt of the contents of the burgo- 
master’s pocket for the day, he ascertained precisely the kind of 
dress that the bridegroom would have on, and procured a fac 
simile of each in all respects. Being of the same height, it was 
the united opinion of his assisting friends that he might pass, in 
the evening, for Steigler himself. 

With the circumspection of a general in an enemy’s country, 
Steinburg stationed his forces, having previously apprised Winne- 
freda by the return pocket, that under any circumstances, not to 
be alarmed at the altar. He cautioned her to give her hand read- 
ily, make all the required vows, and, in short, do precisely as the 
holy man in surplice should direct. 

Just as the evening shades were setting in, Van Wezzel having 
smoked an extra pipeful on the glorious occasion, the family, 
with the affianced bride, walked over to the cathedral. Cousin 
Steigler returned to the ante-room to arrange his dress, while 
Winnefreda, with her mother and a single bridesmaid, entered 
another, which is customary on such occasions. No sooner had 
he passed fairly in, than a napkin was thrown across his mouth, 
and half a dozen stalwort fellows, by dint of strong arms, carried 
him out of the building, by a back door, threatening instant death 
if he even breathed audibly! Where they went with him was 
never known. Even the kidnapped fool, in after years, could 
give no account of it. 

Personating the abstracted Steigler, the bold lieutenant ap- 
peared at the door as the lady re-entered from the other. He 
walked to her with an air of confidence, and led her to the front 
of the altar. Van Wezzel, with his quiet brow, stood back in the 
rear, while the solemn ceremony was conducted completely 
through, and the priest, in a loud voice, proclaimed : ‘“‘ What God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder!” “ Now,” said 
the burgomaster, when he saw the twain were one flesh, “I am 
the happiest man in Amsterdam, and my daughter the richest 
wife.” At that juncture, the bride and bridegroom turned round 
to greet their friends. The lamps had been lighted, and, to the 
confusion of Hans Van Wezzel, he saw with his own eyes that 
Lieutenant Steinburg, instead of Seibritz Van Steigler, was the 
husband of his only child and heir. He could not speak beyond 
faintly uttering, ‘‘ Dunder and blixen !” 

How they got home, or what was said in extenuation of the 
trick that had been played at the expense of his fool of a nephew, 
the chronicles of the times do not mention. 

Immediately, the whole transaction took wing, which no pre- 
cautions on the part of the Van Wezzel family could control ; and 
the story finally reached the king’s ears at the Hague. He en- 
joyed it amazingly, and the court laughed over the affair as being 
the best joke of the season. His majesty, on inquiry, having 
ascertained that Lieutenant Steinburg had rendered meritorious 
service, for which he had not received a corresponding recom- 
pense from the crown, made inquiry into his history. He proved 
to be the heir of a favorite officer, the late Count Steinburg, of 
glorious memory. The king at once directed a commission to be 
sent to the address of “Captain Count Steinburg, of the Royal 
Guard.” 

Hans Van’ Wezzel saw—for he had sense enough for that—his 
daughter hada gentleman for a husband, who was honored by the 
court. This changed his views, and he declared himself reconciled 
to’ an event he could not control. On being informed how he 
had regularly and faithfully been the bearer of their correspon- 
dence, he could not refrain from laughing in turn ; but he declared 
if he were to live his life over again, his coats should always be 
made without a pocket ! 
FIRST LOVE. 

She put down tier veil again immediately ; her lips moved in- 
voluntarily as she lowered it: I thought I could see, through the 
lace, that the slight movement ag toasmile. Still there was 
enough left: to look on—enough to charm. There was the little 
rim of delicate white lace, encircling the lovely, dusky throat; there 
was the figure visible, where the shawl had fallen open, slender, 
but already well developed in its slenderness, and exquisitely sup- 
ple; there was the waist, naturally low, and left to its natural 
place and size; there were the little millinery and jewelry orna- 
ments that she wore—simple and commonplace enongh in them- 
selves—yet each a beauty, each a treasure, on her. There was all 
this to behold, all this to dwell on, in spite of the veil. The veil! 
how little y aed woman does it hide, when the man really loves her! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
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BY J. F.. BRUNE. 


Light though the heart may seem, 
And void of care; 
Though eyes may brightly beam, 


Pride may conceal the pain, 
Though hoping ne’er for joy again. 
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NO TIME FOR READING. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“Wnat are you looking at, Arthur?” inquired Mrs. Merritt, as 
she raised her head and found her brother’s eyes fixed intently 
upon her. 

“I was remarking your industry. Do you sew all the time ?” 
he rejoined. 

“When I am not attending to other duties; but I am never 
destitute of needlework, there is so much to be done in a family,” 
resumed Mrs. Merritt, stitching away faster than ever, and not 
noticing the peculiar expression on Mr. Warren’s face. She con- 
sidered his observation rather a compliment than otherwise, but 
at the same time wondered why he had never remarked the fact 
of her industry before. 

“What are you reading now ?” he asked, after a short pause. 

“What am I reading? Nothing particular that I know of; I 
cannot possibly get time. O, upon a second thought, I did read 
a sketch last week; but I glanced over it so hurriedly that I’m 
sure I can’t tell now what it was about.” 

“Do you always read hurriedly ?” 

“T am obliged to do so, when I read at all; but to be candid, I 
don’t trouble books and papers much.” 

“You have no taste for reading, I presume ?” 

“On the contrary, I am very fond of it; but you know it takes 
up so much time, and I really have not a minute to spare. With 
my sewing, visiting, shopping, and family cares, I have no leisure. 
Some people have their sewing done, but I think it a needless 
expense,” said Mrs. Merrit. 

“ You do no unnecessary needlework, I suppose ?” 

“ O, no, indeed !’”” 

“If I may be so bold, what are you making now ?” 

“ This is an apron for Lizzie, as you can readily see.” 

“But could she not wear it without such a quantity of trim- 
ming?” queried Mr. Warren, looking at the diminutive article 
the lady was working upon. 

“I suppose she could ; but it would look very plain, and I do 
so like trimming or embroidery on children’s clothes,” said the 
lady, glancing admiringly at the pretty vine her fingers had formed 
on the delicate goods. 

“How much time does it require to embroider an article like 
that 

“ Why, how inquisitive you are to-day, Arthur! But if you 
must know, I presume it would take quite a day to do it thorough- 
ly, or, at least, in the way I like it to be done.” 


“You have allowed that it is unnecessary to embroider it at all ; 
and have furthermore added that a day is required in which to 
complete the important work. Now, would it not be wiser and 
better to spend the time named in reading some instructive work ?” 
asked the gentleman, looking earnestly at his sister. 

“In some cases, it might,” was her reply; “but you must 
recollect that Ido not embroider all the time; I generally have 
plain sewing in my hands.” 

“You have rather evaded my question. Supposing you get 
but eight hours reprieve from plain sewing in a week; you can 
certainly devote it to that purpose, if you please,” he added, with 
a good-humored smile. 

“You make a great story out of a little matter, brother Arthur,” 
returned the lady, coloring. ‘Eight hours a week are hardly 
worth taking advantage of.” 

“ Let us look about and see if we cannot increase the number. 
Here are six chair seats, all embroidered by yourself; and yonder 
are two small and three large pictures, which originated from the 
same source. How long did it take you to accomplish this ?” 

“T really cannot tell; I do not know.” 

“But you can form some estimate ?”’ persisted Mr. Warren, 
who seemei determined to gain his point. 

“ Well, perhaps the leisure time of a year,” said Mrs. Merritt, 
after a short pause. 

“ And that, allowing eight hours a weck, would make four hun- 
dred and sixteen hours in a year. That sounds much larger than 
our first calculation, does it not, Julia? Just think how many 
books you could read in that period. You would not always be 
obliged to put in the plea of ‘sewing which must b2 done,’ when 
I invite you to accompany me on some of my charitable visits, 
where a woman’s judgment and penetration are so much superior 
to thore ofa man. You could also devote more time for music, 
and, in addition, not feel obliged to give up an interesting and 
agreeable correspondence with distant friends, for want of time to 
write. Am I not a good calculator, my dear sister ?” 


Mrs. Merritt did not reply; she did not frel like owning that 


her brother had the best side of the argument, though her better 
perception told her that he had. 

“T like to look at embroidery,” he continued. “ Beautiful col- 
ors are always agreeable to the eye, and the employment denotes 
industry, ingenuity and perseverance ; but that is no sign that »it 
should be carried to excess. Pictures in worsted look very well ; 
but your own good sense will tell you that it requires no talent to 
work them. Any lady, who understands the stitch which is used, 
and can make a good selection of colors—which is easily learned 
—can do what demands no superior genius or uncommon ability 
to perform. Am I right or wrong in this? Pray encourage me 
a little,” he added, laughingly. 

“ Well, I don’t suppose it requires any extraordinary talent to 
work pictures,” replied the lady, after some hesitation. 

“Thank you for the admission ; now for something else. Here 
are four curtain tassels tied up very nicely in little bags. I dare 
say you consider the latter ofnaments, do you not ?” 

“There are different opinions on that point; but, admitting 
they are not ornamental, they are certainly useful, for they pre- 
vent the tassels from being faded,” added Mrs. Merritt, with an 
air that indicated her consciousness of being right that time. 

‘‘ But was it necessary to ruffle them in so tasteful a manner ?” 
was the next grave inquiry. 

“T have no patience with you, Arthur!” exclaimed the lady, 
laughing, in spite of herself. “I never knew that gentlemen 
noticed such trivial things.” 

“ Then, you have something still to learn. When a lady asserts 
that she has no time to spare for reading or charitable visits, or a 
correspondence which she is well able to carry on, I invariably 
endeavor to find out what employs all her hours. If I see her 
working worsted pictures, embroidering numberless articles with 
patience worthy of a better cause, trimming children’s clothes, 
which look a great deal better—in my old bachelor estimation— 
perfectly plain, ruffling bags to put curtain tassels in, manufac- 
turing tall vases out of tiny shells, braiding rag carpets—which 
are not needed, and which cannot certainly lay claim to beauty— 
I think that she has mistaken her vocation; that she does not act 
out her principles ; in fact, that she is inconsistent. What think 
you, sister mine ?” 

“‘T have not thought about it at all.” 

“Just as I supposed; but if you will reflect upon the subject, 
you will see the justness of my conclusions. Where there is a 
will, there is a way; and if you really like reading, I think you 
can find time to indulge in that highly intellectual employment.” 

Mrs. Merritt made no rejoinder, but looked thoughtfal, es her 
brother ceased speaking. She mused long upon his suggestions, 
and the sequel proved that they were not wholly lost upon her. 
She did not entirely resign fancy work ; but before she gave her- 
self up to its fascinations, she made sure that nothing more 
important demanded her attention. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


— Perfection is attained by slow degrees; she requires the 
hand of time.— Voltaire. 

— Affectation is a greater enemy to the face than the small 
pox.— St. Evermond. 


— He who can advise is sometimes superior to him who can 
give it— Von Knebel. 

— How can we expect another to keep our secret, if we cannot 
keep it ourselves ?—La Rochefoucauld. 


— Philosophy does not regard pedigree; she did not receive 
Plato as a noble, but she made him so.— Seneca. 


— This same philosophy is a good horse in a stable, but an 
arrant jade on a journey.— Goldsmith. 

— First get an absolute conquest over thyself, and then thou 
wilt easily govern thy wife.— Fuller. 

— Never marry but for love; but see that thou lovest what is 
lovely.— William Penn. 

— Menof genius; are often dull and inert in society ; as the blaz- 
ing meteor, when it descends to earth, is only a stone.—Longfellow. 


— The more any one speaks of himself, the less he likes to 
hear another talked of. —Lavater. 


— The surest way of making a dupe is to let your victim sup- 
pose you are his.— Bulwer. 


— If men wish to be held in esteem, they must associate with 
those only who are estimable —Le Bruyere. 


— Where love has once obtained influence, any seasoning, I 
believe, will please.—Plawus. 

— The seeds of repentance are sown in youth by pleasure, but 
the harvest is reaped in age by pain.— Cotton. 

— Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith.—Solomon. 

— Some are unwisely liberal; and more delight to give pres- 
ents than to pay debts.—Sir P. Sidney. 

— Cunning pays no regard to virtue, and is but the low mimic 
of wisdom.—Bolingbroke. 

— He whom God hath gifted with a love of retirement, pos- 


sesses, as it were, an extra sense.—Bulwer. 


— Man is the image and glory of God, but the woman is the 
glory of the man.—Paw. 

— Vanity keeps person; in favor with themselves, who are out 
of favor with all others.—Shukspeare. 

— Temptations are a file, which rub off much of the rust of our 
self-confidence. —Finelon. 


— 
Grief may be there; ee 
Pride may conceal the pain, a 
Though the heart is snapped in twain. y 
Though smiles may wreathe the cheek, 
Gems deck the hair; - 
Though tongues may rapturous speak, 
Grief may be there; : 
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OASE OF CLOTHING. 
The case of goods that \ 
we represent below, is the 
contribution of Mrs. M. 
T. Hollander, 458 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, to 
the New York Crystal 
Palace Exhibition. The 
case contains a variety of 
garments for children’s 
wear, the styles of which 
are all of . Holland- 
er’s own designing; the © 


dren, ard to that alone 
she attributes the great 
success she has met with 
in her business. We can 
only briefly refer to the 
articles. contained in the 
case. The cloth jacket 
belonging to the largest 
cule, for a lad 
of fourteen. It is open 
on the breast to display a 
shirt-bosom and neck-tie ; 
the collar is very narrow, 
with neither ding nor 
wadding in it, but lying 
fiat to the jacket, and ex- 
tending in one continuous 
piece from the neck to 
the bottom of the jacket, 
and presents a much 
neater appearance than 
the hard; stiff, and dis- 
large col- 
ars usually worn on open 
breasted jackets. he 
cadet jacket, belonging to 
the next largest suit, can 
be worn closed at the top 
and bottom, opening a lit- 
tle on the centre of the 
breast, or closed entirely, 
to suit the wearer’s fancy. 
This style was. one of 
Mrs. Hollander’s own de- 
signing three years ago, 
and is now almost univer- 
sally used by children’s 
clothiers. The lavender- 


colored broadcloth suit 


= 


infant, embroidered 
with — =. has on a 
scroll pattern 

with a small harp. 

‘ white merino dress, for a 
small miss, with 


national cradle quilt, op- 
peated fore dlaplay af 
ecu a 

elaborate cheneille am. 
broidery. was made 


for needlework. In the 


round it confines it to the 
quilt. The thirty-one 
stars, resenting the 

y a circle 


a linked chain, the 

i States first form- 
ing the Union, are looped 
in curtain form over 


has been very flatteringly RICH & CO,’8 CELEBRATED SALAMANDER SAFE, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK. 


spoken of by many per- 

sons who have visited the Crystal Palace, and seems to have 
attracted very particular attention. It is neat and simple, yet 
very rich, and a amount of labor was expended in the man- 
ufacture of it. he suit, comprising a blue velvet jacket, white 
satin shirtee, and-lemon-colored pants, is rather a fancy suit, 


though the colors harmonize well together. The two small velvet 
tunics, embroidered in cheneille, are deserving of particular atten- 


Hi 
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tion. The pattern on the blue velvet represents two sheafs or 
wheat tied together ; it is beautifully shaded, and the colors con- 
trast well with the blue velvet. The pattern on the maroon-col- 
ored velvet tunic represents a broken stick of wood with two or 


three dead leaves on it, alternating with one representing a few 


sprigs of grass. An infant’s cloak, forming a double circular of 
salmon-colored merino, has embroidered on it with blue silk, flow- 


| 


see page 173.) u 
silk, the border is formed 
of red and white silk in stripes and stuffed—the whole, as regards 
colors and emblems, being truly national. This beautiful piece 
of work alone should entitle Mrs. Hollander to a medal, for the 
chaste purity of its design and the elegance of its execution, 
The variety of patterns, and the adaptation to the age of those 


for whom these:styles are intended, challenge competition, and we 
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ers from cornu- 
copia, a bird of para- 

i VLE() dise resting on the stalks. 

i AL \ / \ 2 A white merino cloak for 

. ing them on exhibition be- — | SS | cles, ‘sum up the clothing. 
ing, to make public her The wax in front 
4 ability to design styles — — of thé case, representing 
{ for, as well as to manu- _ the Goddess of: Liberty, 

the eagle is the head of 
” 
— 
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: MRS. HOLLANDERS CASE OF CHILDRENS CLOTHING, ON EXUILBITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK. 
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[conTINUED FROM PAGE 161.| 
ed the afternoon previous, and upon the first arrival of the troops, 
the scene at once assumed the aspect of an activecamp. There 
was some unavoidable delay in the transportation of so many 
troops over the road ; and the arrival of the whole was not effected 
till about an hour after the time at which they had been ordered 
to report in line. At 11 o’clock, however, the division line had 
been formed, and—upon the instant of the general’s taking com- 
mand—the camp flag, the glorious banner of stars and stripes, 
was raised at head quarters, and the duties fairly commenced. 
The troops were immediately dismissed from the line with orders 
to complete their details for guard. The cerefnofiy of guard 
mounting then took place, under the direction of Lieutenant-Col- 
- onel F. Boyd, of the division staff, who upon this and the subse- 
uent guard mountings, performed his duties with much ability. 
of course, it could not be expected that this intricate ceremony 
would be performed at the first attempt with precision. Some of 
the officers gave evidence that they [iad prepared themselves for 
the duties ; but some of them were ludicrously ignorant, and fully 
proved the propriety of that part of the general’s order (No. 4) for 
the encampment, wherein he suggests “that as officers may be 
called upon to discharge, suddenly, daily duties new to them in 
their several grades, and which cannot be put in practice creditably 
without previous study, they may avert an awkward display of 
incompetence, by a previous attention to their duties at guard 
mounting.” The subsequent guard mountings were more credit- 
ably performed, as might have been anticipated, especially that 
upon the last day. No further duty was required of the troops 
till four o’clock, the recess being employed in arranging the camp, 
and providing dinner. At4 P.M., the brigades were inspected 
by the brigade majors, according. to law. In these inspections, 
the inspectors were accompanied by the inspector-general and the 
division inspector. At least ten of the companies were on the 
field for inspection for the first time, which fact will account for 
many of the inaccuracies during the performance of these inspec- 
tions. At sunset, the evening parades by regiments and battalions 
took place very creditably to all. The camp ground was nearly 
a parallelogram, 2000 feet by 1000. Along the rear were arranged 
the tents of the regiments and battalions of foot ; on the right the 
cavalry of the First Brigade, and on the left the cavalry of the 
Second Brigade, each facing the right and left of the “‘ Grand 
Parade.” On the right of each of these corps of cavalry were the 
quarters respectively of the brigadier-generals of the Ist and 2d 
brigades. While on the extreme right and front of the camp, 
upon an eminence commanding a view of the whole, stood the 
head quarters of the general in command, with the Division 
Corps of Cadets encamped around as his guard. From this emi- 
nence, the picture presented to the eye was fine in the extreme— 
particularly during the evolutions or movements of the troops on 
the first day, illuminated as was the scene by a bright sunlight; 
and upon the first evening, when an almost full moon shone 
brightly, and the serenades of the numerous bands at the quarters 
of the commandants rose in harmony. It is understood that the 
general was his own engineer in arranging the camp. At the 
stated hour the tattoo was beat, commencing on the right of the 
“line of tents and repeated to the left, in the different regiments, 
closing at head quarters. Every light was promptly extinguished, 
and extraordinary quiet and stillness was the order of the night. 
The morning of the 17th commenced with the reveille at 5 o’clock, 
at which the troops promptly turned out for morning duties under 
heavy clouds, with some rain. The company drills were attended 
to, and at 8 o’clock the regiments and battalions were directed to 
drill under their several commanders in some evolutions, directed 
by the general, and which would have been required in the intended 
drill in the “evolutions of the line” at 4 P.M. Guard mounting 
was performed at the appointed hour, 10 A. M., with manifest 
improvement over that of the first day. The rain descended at 
intervals during the forenoon, and increased so that it was deemed 
impolitic by the general to expose the troops to its violence; and 
thus he was deprived of the opportunity which he had intended to 
embrace for his principal drill in the evolutions of the line. The 
storm was so increased that he furthermore directed that the sen- 
tries be withdrawn, and every one make himself as comfortable as 
possible, either in such of those tents as stood in comparatively 
dry places, or in the barns of the neighbors. The evening dress 
parades, however, were performed. The rain continued with 
great violence during the night. The general officers all remain- 
ed at their quarters ; and most of the field officers, with about one 
half of the troops, also did not leave the camp. The morning of 
the last day was even more inclement than that of the second, but 
the reveille and the company drills—of these who were in camp— 
took place, and the troops which had quarvered in the vicinity 
were seen wending their way to the camp. After breakfast, brig- 
ade lines were formed at 8 o’clock, and about an hour was spent 
in drilling in the formation of brigade squares and oblique squares 
by battalions, the general-in-chief riding from one brigade to the 
other and directing the movements. This, with the drill by battal- 
ions only on the previous morning, was the only opportunity that 
the general had to prepare for the evolutions for the afternoon of 
the grand field day, and no opportunity was afforded for drill in 
the review parade. His excellency, the governor and commander- 
in-chief, with his suite, having been at the “King House” during 
the night, sent notice to the general that he would receive an es- 
cort at 10 o’clock, and accordingly he was received at the encamp- 
ment at half past 10 o’clock with due honors. A short time after 
dispatching the escort for the governor, the general was apprised 
of the fact that General Sandford of the First Division of New 
York State Militia was also at the “‘ King House,” with his suite, 
and another escort was sent forward. Both escorts were of cav- 
alry ;. and the receptions of these distinguished guests were con- 
ducted with a proper observance of all the honors due. The divi- 
sion was in line in order of battle, but with the ears 
and the field officers in front. The guards were all paraded: the 
general.in-chief stood on the eminence on the right, and in front 
of his head-quarters. The corteges entered the field at the main 
guard, nearly at the centre of the front line of sentries. The salute 
by the main guard was the signal for all the other guards to come to 
the “ present,” etc.; and, as soon as the escorted personages passed 
the guard, both brigades, at the order of the brigadier-generals, 
paid the proper compliments, and the staff officers waited upon the 
guests to the qual on the right, the bands of the regiments pro- 
longing their salutes till they passed in front, and were received 
by the general-in-chief, when he prescribed artillery salute was 
fired. It was a succession of receptions, conceived and executed 
with due regard to propriety and effect; but, occurring during a 
violent rain, some of the intended effect was lessened. The reser- 
vation of the artillery salute till the last was a most happy idea, 
allowing, as it did, the corteges to make a graceful and orderly 
entree, instead of being thrown into confusion by the sudden re- 
port of artillery immediately on crossing the lines. Had the sun 
shone on this scene, it would have been unsurpassingly beautiful ; 
as it was it has rarely been excelled. When all the guests thus 
escorted had been assembled on the eminence, together with man 
others of subordinate grades of officers, who had been invited, 
the rain ceased for a time, as if to afford an opportunity for them 
to viewthe camp. The troops wire soon dismissed from the line, 


with orders to make their details for. mounting, which cere- 
mony had been delayed, the commander-in-chief having expressed 
a desire to witness it. This day’s guard mounting—executed in 
the presence of the Governor, Gen. Sandford, Gen. Sutton, Gen. 
J. Andrews, with the suites of these officers, and other guests— 
was performed with much improvement over those of the preced- 
ing days, and elicited much commendation; but, now and then, 
an officer or a soldier would give unmistakeable evidence that he 
either had not the will or the ability to learn his duties in connec- 
tion therewith. After guard mounting, the cortege rode through 
the camp; and on passing the guard tents, the same want of 
knowledge of their duties on the part of commandants of guards 
was exhibited. ‘They evidently had not troubled themselves to 
read the camp rules, especially that part which reads as follows : 
“Compliments by guards will always be paid as follows, unless 
an officer entitled to the salute shall intimate that it. may be dis- 
pensed with, or passes in rear of a guard ; in which case the com- 
mander of a guard will not face his guard about, or beat his drum, 
but Jet the guard remain steady at shouldered arms. Guards turn 
out and present arms to general officers as often as they pass 
them, except the personal guards of general officers, which turn 
out only to generals whose guards they are, and to officers his 
superiors in rank.” The general suffered the glaring impropriety 
on the part of the officers of the guard while the cortege rode in 
front of the suards of the second brigade to pass without remark ; 
but when the guard of the Ist (Boston) brigade committed the 
same error, his indignation, as well it might, vented itself in a 
severe rebuke to the officer. It certainly seems unaccountable 
that such a cortege should have passed all the guards, except one, 
without notice. ‘The guard of the 5th artillery, which was passed 
next after the guard of the Ist infantry, did turn out properly. 
Dinner was next in order. The guests, to the number of fifty or 
so, dined at head quarters upon the invitation previously extended 
by the general. ‘he time allowed at dinner did not admit of 
many speeches or sentiments. Gov. Clitford and Gen. Sandford 
only made speeches, both pertinent to the occasion. At 3 o’clock 
the line was ready for review. While the reviewing cortege was 

in the act of mounting their chargers it commenced raining, and 

at the moment of their starting from head quarters to proceed 

down the line, the heaviest rain of the day came on and lasted 

about ten minutes, during which all that were not wet before be- 

came so now. It was, however, the last rain of the afternoon. 

The reviewing cortege consisted of Gov. Clifford and his military 

suite, Gen. Sandford and his suite, Major Ware, U. 8. A., and 

suite; all mounted and in full dress uniform. ‘These, together 
with Gen. Edmands and his attendant aid, numbered fifteen offi- 
cers, and a more imposing suite seldom has accompanied a re- 
viewing officer to the field. ‘The review, so far as depended upon 
the commanding officers, generally was conducted properly; but 
a want of attention on the part of subordinate officers, and of some 

companies, was here manifested as before adverted to. But when 
it is considered that there had been no preparatory drill of the 

division in this ceremony, the general should be exonerated from 

any part of the censure for these inaccuracies. On the whole, 

moreover—except to the eyes of the critics—it was a fine parade. 

After review, the general in command showed his confidence in 

his own ability, aud in the troops under his command, by dashing 

into a series of evolutions, which we will venture to say were as 

extended as have ever been performed by militia troops; and the 

execution of which was so successful, that the charity he pleaded 

for in view of the difficulties under which the inclement weather 
had placed him, needed not to have been asked for in advance. 

There had been no programme of the evolutions distributed to the 

officers; and even the staff of the general did not know what the 
evolutions were to be. The evolutions were such as might have 
been called for had the camp been attacked first by a body of cav- 
alry in front, and afterwards upon the left flank, with a feint, ad 
interim, upon the right flank. After a skirmish by the dragoons, 

came the tire by battalions in line of battle ; next, columns doubled 

on centre, with battalion squares; then deployments; next, ploy- 

ments by brigades, with a view to squares on first division of 2nd 

and 5th battalions ; next, brigade squares in echellon; next, re- 

duction of 7 and re-formation of line of battle. Then came 

the change o' nt by battalions, to meet the feint upon the right 

flank ; atter which the division line of battle 

a counter change of front by battalions, to resist the attack again 

transferred to the front. During these movements, there was 

firing by the line and squares, and a succession of charges by the 

dragoons in pursuit of the cavalry of the enemy, already supposed 

to be routed by the foot troops. The last movement of the after- 

noon was thecrowning evolution. It consisted of a line of oblique 

squares drawn up to receive an attack of cavalry upon the left 

flank, with a counter of dragoons in pursuit of the discom- 

fited enemy. This is probably the first time that a line of oblique 

squares has ever been attempted by militia; at least, at parades in 

time of peace. They were formed in a manner which elicited 

great commendation from the military men present; and, more- 

over, they presented to the eye of every observer the most splen- 

did coup de ye 4 every witnessed on a field of porele in 

this country. ith this movement the ceremonies of the 

field day ended, and the cortege returned with the general to quar- 

ters ; and the troops were dismissed to prepare for evening 

and for “raising the camp.” Shortly after, the guests took their 

Ceparture, with renewed expressions of gratification. At evening 

parade, Gen. Edmands addressed the officers of the regiments, 

etc., appropriately. Dismounting the guards closed the scene; 

the ceremony being performed under the direction of Col. Chick- 

ering, field officer of the day. And at the last roll of the drum, 

after the retreat played at the parade by the band on duty, the 

evening gun was fired, the flag lowered, and the camp ended. 

The tents being too wet to strike, without risk of mildew, were 

left standing, to be strack when dry, which was accomplished by 

the quartermaster-general, and all the tents removed before night. 

All the predictions about the impossibility of holding a division 

encampment, without a renewal of the well-remembered scenes at 

the “ Striped Pig Muster,” have been proved to have been false. 

It is the universal remark that this has been the most orderly and 

quiet camp yet heid, and Gen. Edmands may congratulate him- 

self that such is the case. That it is so must be attributable, in a 

great measure, to the judicious management of the occasion by 

himself and his exceedingly efficient staff. Indeed, the troops, 

one and all, seemed to be imbued with an ardent desire to do their 

duty as well as possible; but as their zeal was not, in all cases, 

accompanied with knowledge, many mistakes resulted. The staff 
of the general upon duty, on this occasion, consisted only of three, 

viz :—Division inspector, F. Boyd; Quartermaster, J. C. Boyd; 

Aid, J. L. Plummer. A bare statement of this fact is, in view of 
the required duties, a sufficient compliment. 


I am ill disposed in favor of those schools where the mas- 
ters hardly know the names of, their pupils, too numerous for 
them to be able to watch each one of them, It would be better if 
the master never had more than ten or a dozen pupils, to whom 
to give his care, without being crowded with work.—Grotius. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A FLOCK OF DAYS58. 


BY DR. GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


‘This morn comes like an angel down from heaven, 
Its radiant face is the unclouded sun; 
Its outspread wings, the overarching sky ; 
Its voice, the charming minstrels of the air ; 
Its breath, the fregrance of the bright wild flowers. 
O, blessed day! ric ¢ift of God to man, 
Brimful of beauty to delight. the eye, 
And thrilling music to enchant the ear. 
It lights me to the unreturning past, 
A dreary waste, where other days have fled, 
With the dear souls they pioneered to heaven. 
The past is night, in which these souls are stars! 


Like flocks of migratory birds a-wing, € 
The by-gone days sweep o’er the sea of time; 
On, on to the eternal shore they speed ; 
One is baptized with sad and bitter tears, 
And bears an arrow neath its bleeding wing; 
One crimsoned o’er with battles’ gory stain, 
Utters a nation’s agonizing shriek ; 
One scarred and battered by the winds and waves, 
Sobs out the grief of shipwrecked mariners. 
Ay, life would fail to name disastrous days, 
Days red and reeking with the foulest deeds, 
Days the bright stars mistook for blackest night. 


But lo! amid the flying flock I see, 
Like doves with rooks, fair golden days like this; 
Filled to the sunset with the song of larks, 
And wreathed with roses to the morning’s rim ; 
Blue with bland sky, and crowned with glorious light, 
And starred all over with the noblest deeds. 
"Tis Ged who lifts the window, and sends forth 
The raven night on its eternal course ; 
And the fair dove of day, with leaves of peace 
From his celestial Ararat on high. 


Tis but a step, on such a day as this, 
From hill-sod to the condescending sky ; 
And heaven seems near. indeed, when I behold 
The wingless wanderers from that blest abode ; 
For lovely woman in her purity, 
Bears on her brow the seal of angelhood, 
And in her heart the light of quenchless love. 


+ > 
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EDITH: 


THE LIGHT OF CHEERFULNESS. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Epirus, lovely Edith ! wert thou a dream, so vivid and so bean- 
tiful it will not leave me? No! Yet among all the “ beings of 
the mind ” which poetry and romance have created, there would 
be none more beautiful than thou, if thou wert but a dream. 

It is night. The cold mist hides the stars, and where the moon 
holds her place is only known by fragments of glittering fringe 
on the clouds about her path. But here are the bright streets, gay 
with the gas-lights and the Christmas windows of the stores, and 
the throng of people saunter along as though the streets were a 
vast hall, and they had gathered only for pleasure. The dress 
goods, the pictures, the toys, the ornaments and jewelry, the gold 
and silver ware, all glitter more attractively in the evening lights 
than at day; and as I pass along my rapid way, it seems as 
though every heart was glad and every spirit light and airy. But 
here is the narrow alley into which I am to turn, and so great is 
the contrast of its darkness with the brilliance of the crowded 
street, that I must pause, till the eye fits itself somewhat to the 
gloom. There in the distance, shining through the mist, is a 
small, twinkling light, and I can see the bars of the window, just 
about it. That is the house where my pilgrimage is to end, and 
as I press to the door in my haste, a figure passes me too quickly 
to be arrested for any inquiry. 

Up through a narrow and crooked stairway I reached the room 
that seemed to be the only apartment used by the occupants,’ with 
the exception of a little bed-room adjoining. A few coals ga 
out a pleasant heat, as I sat beside them to dry the mist of the 
night from my garments, before I could venture to enter the little 
room where the sick one was. It is best to improve such oppor- 
tunities to look about the apartment—to read from the appearance 
of things something of the fortunes, and habits, and-tastes, of the 
inmates, and thus to tune one’s self morally for duty to be per- 
formed. Few, indeed, were the articles in the room, but what an 
exquisite neatness was manifested by them, and with what grace 
was the cut tissue paper woven round the frames that hang on the 
wall! The little secretary in the corner shone likes mirror as 
the light fell upon it, and the carpet, though threadbare, was clean 
in every fibre. “Here dwells,” said my thoughts, “one who 
has known more of fortune, and whose exquisite sensibilities 
must make poverty a bitter and crushing thing ;” but in a mo- 
ment more, these thoughts were checked by airy voices that 
seemed to say: “ You see nothing of pride here—no effort at 
show, but all is quietness, submission and happiness.” 

“ Shall I see Miss Howard ?” said I to the lady at my side. 

“ Yes, sister Edith is in this room,” she replied, as she moved 
towards the small chamber. * 

As I turned to enter, I found the light sent its rays into that 
room, and a sweet face looked up from amid the snow-white cov- 
ering of the bed, and a voice of exquisite softness said : 

“T thank you, sir, for coming.” 

A couple of small chairs, a little toilet table, a mirror with a 
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carefully covered frame, and a picture hanging opposite the foot 
of the bed, were all the things to be seen in the chamber, save a 
Bible and some small books. 

Great numbers in the Christian world reject the idea of the 
clergyman being admitted any nearer to the Divine Presence than 
others of the church ; but one thing is certain, and that is,—As 
the representative of the religion he teaches, he is admitted, 
many times, to a nearness to pure hearts and saintly souls that is 
granted to no one else ; and where is the Divine Presence, if not 
in such hearts ¢ 

Here in this narrow room how far removed do we feel from the 
world! A few steps, and the long line of palace dwellings may 
be reached, or the brilliant shops with their display of wealth, and 
art and beauty in the windows, and the halls of music, the shows, 
and the theatre. But here they seem hardly to have an existence, 
so far away do they seem to be removed. So is it with the power 
of the mind that bears the soul away from the betraying things 
of a life of temptation, and gives it the company of celestial 
beings when the child of poverty seems to dwell in solitude. To 
the ear that can hear aright, there would be heard footfalls enter- 
ing this little room incomparably more to be desired than the 
steps of the multitude who pass through the thoroughfare without 
ever giving one glance to the narrow and circuitous alley. 

What a face was that of the Edith before me! Attenuated by 
sickness, and yet fresh with the beauty of the soul. The large, 
full eyes beamed with intellectual power, and the expansive and 
jutting forehead shone out like the moon when the dark clouds 
are above and on either side. The silken hair was parted, and 
drawn over the small ears, with a smoothness that told me that 
some loving hand had stroked the temples with the patience of 
tenderest sympathy; and the delicate hand, which she gave at 
the greeting, was scarcely less white than the narrow and finely 
plaited ruffle that bound the wrist. At once we seemed to be 
friends of long years, and I received from time to time the items 
of her history—a history that made the name of Edith the syno- 
nyme of all things freshening to the hopes of the soul and beau- 
tiful in the human heart. In dark and desert places, where noth- 
ing but discouragement comes to the philanthropist, that name 
rises like a star to me, and shines as the light that led me through 
the gloomy alley to her humble dwelling. 

Edith Howard was the daughter of a physician, whose exten- 
sive practice in her native town had brought him a large fortune. 
His mansion was a noble specimen of architecture for the place, 
and stood amid the ample grounds as stately as though it had a 
right to tower above its neighbors. The large garden in front 
was attractive to all passers-by, for it was.not hidden by a high 
aristocratic fence, but was open to public view, with just enough 
of defence to separate it from the highway. It was under the 
care of the daughters, Edith and her sister Ruth, and the taste 
exhibited was most exquisite. A hundred gardens in town bor- 
rowed their beauty from this one ; and the fragrance of the flowers 
no more truly floated abroad, than was extended to homes far and 
near the refining influence of the taste of these sisters. The large 
and well furnished apartments spoke of wealth and an eye for 
comfort, and preparations for generous hospitality. The broad 
hearths, the towering mantels, and the massive wainscotting of 

the rooms, were in harmony with the elaborate ornaments of the 
ceiling and the high windows and heavy shutters. The centre- 
table bore the evidence of a fine taste in literature, and amid the 
handsome volumes were books of drawings and pressed flowers 
and mosses, and whatever you touched seemed to speak of the 
refinement that belonged to “the doctor’s daughters.” 


Remarkable were those daughters for the pleasantness of all 
their sentiments, turning whatever was gloomy to others tilla 
bright side was found, and opened up to the light. Edith was 
always fond of attributing to Ruth whatever her friends or visitors 
might speak of as a beautiful thought, for at such times she would 
say, “‘O that’s some of Ruth’s gleaning!” and her sister happily 
answered this compliment one day by saying, “‘ O yes, but not in 
the field of Boaz, for I gleaned it in sister Edith’s garden.” And 
it was often true, for Ruth was of a quiet, contemplative turn, and 
owed to Edith the thoughts which helped her the mostto enliven 
her meditations. Many times some happy remark by Edith would 
come to Ruth as the flashing out of the first star at twilight wakes 

_the dreamer from vague fancies to something definite: 

But there were those to whom character was but a thing of cir- 
cumstance, who spoke of Edith’s pleasantries as dependent on 
her good fortune, and doubted whether she would accept all things 
as cheerfally, should her outward circumstances be reversed. She 
heard of these criticisms, but only replied, “It’s a pity a person 
must be a beggar before their cheerfulness can please,” and such, 
she said, she must leave on the Egypt side of the bright cloud. 
The test was to come, and it came on this wise. 

Doctor Howard, sober, calculating, and far-sighted as he was 
in all matters of his profession and walk in life, became infected 
with a rage for speculating in certain lands, and suddenly it was 
discovered that he and several of his wealthiest neighbors had lost 
the greater portion of their property. To save the mansion was 
the great effort of the doctor when the crisis came, and for years 
no observer could fail to see that economy was practised in every 
available form, and yet the same evidences of a refining taste 
were apparent. The garden had additions from year to year, but 
they all could be traced as gifts; the stranger would regard the 
dress of the daughters as beautiful, while the friend saw the old 
materials re-fgshioned ; and while hospitality was not stinted, 
there was no apology offered as though former luxuries were 
missed, Change in fortune was not unnecessarily alluded to ; 
and when occasion inevitable caused some reference to it, it caused 
no blush, no hesitancy of speech, no awkwardness of manner, 
but the remarks were commonly enlivened by some such metaphor 


as —“ It was hardly to be expected that the rose would always 
keep in bloom.” 

Another crisis came, and the mansion had to be yielded. In 
an humble tenement Doctor Howard and his daughters were to 
be found, for his profession had long since ceased to be of any 
income to him, and the daughters said when the removal was 
contemplated, “‘ The less rooms we have, the more cosy we can 
make them.” But soon after this an old friend of Dr. Howard 
gave him great promises of an office in connection with the cus- 
tom house in one of our principal cities, and he removed thither, 
feeling that it might afford him some relief to remove away from 
the memorials of better days. He left the town of his youth and 
manhood, after having spent.nearly all of a moonlight night, sit- 
ting under the shadow of a noble elm opposite his former man- 
sion, giving free rein to memory as the past was all reviewed. 
But the friend on whom he had made his dependence met with ill 
success in the effort designed for his effectual relief, and in the 
kindest manner conveyed the intelligence and a substantial gift. 
Quietly as shadows depart, the doctor made another remove and 
came to the city of my residence, where he had spent a few years 
of his minority—years over which he was wont to dwell with the 
greatest delight, so that Edith often said, ‘Father had rather 
dream of his teens than enjoy any of the realities of his forties.” 
It was because of this that the daughters were ready to remove 
thither, and took courage to go amid a city of strangers, because, 
said Edith, “ Where no one knows us, we can live as we please.” 

It was evident that the night which the doctor spent gazing on 
the memorial of his fortunate years had left a sad influence on his 
brain, and no power could rouse him to anything but very tran- 
sient emotion. He would sit for hours with his arms folded and 
his eyes steadily fixed on vacancy, with a smile on his counte- 
nance that told that his dreaming was of a pleasant nature. When 
spoken to, he would answer, “O yes—yes—it’s beautiful—very,” 
and then he would fall back again into his abstraction. But some- 
times for a day or two in the course of a month, he would seem 
to revive, and those were days of most exquisite happiness to 
Edith and Ruth. They had found employment that afforded them 
the means of subsistence, by a little incident;—when they had 
entered a store for the purchase of some little article, the lady 
storekeeper observed how tastefully some materials, purchased 
there previously, had been put together, and by calling their at- 
tention to a variety of things, discovered, by their remarks to 
each other, that they had a fine eye for the beautiful and a rare 
idea of fitness. Some few inquiries led the lady to a knowledge 
of their circumstances, and they were furnished with work for the 
needle that made them no more dependent on the clothing estab- 
lishments. It was through this lady that I found my way to their 
home a year afterwards. 

A fall one sad winter day increased the brain trouble of Doctor 
Howard, and for months he was but as a child. When spoken to 
he would smile, and a smile rewarded every act that was per- 
formed for him. It was beautiful to see how unconscious of his 
imbecility were the daughters, for they placed his favorite books 
on the table by his side, sat his chair opposite to the portrait of 
his wife, who had died in their early youth, by the side of an en- 
graving of the college where he received his diploma. It was, as 
my friend pictured it to me, a beautiful sight to see Ruth sit and 
hold his hand in hers, while Edith would stand over his chair and 
smooth the gray locks over his temples, and talk and chat as 
though no shadow had ever rested on their home. 

The father now drooped daily, and he passed away, leaving”the 
daughters more than usually impoverished by the loss of time 
and the expenses of the last sickness, so that they removed to 
even humbler apartments, where I had found them. The expo- 
sure attendant upon this removal was too much for Edith, and a 
slight cough alarmed her sister, who so well knew the tendencies 
of her illness. But Edith still continued to pour the freshness of 
her thoughts on all the adversities of her lot, and those two rooms 
in that poor dwelling which was inhabited only by aged people 
besides themselves, put on the aspect of pleasantness, though but 
a few shillings would be required to purchase all the materials of 
the adornment. But Edith’s strength now gave way, and fears 
were entertained that her sickness must be fatal. She had had 
read to her some thoughts which made her desirous to see the 
writer, and I found my way to her room. I saw in her what to 
me was the true disposition of the Christian,—a waiting for the 
Divine Will, whether its issue were life or death, ready to give 
out of the light in the soul a beauty to dark things on earth, as to 
behold the bursting of the glory that only comes to the sight of 
immortals. 

“ Sir, death is a narrow path*that leads out of the woods—but 
the woods are beautiful!’ she said to me one day. I found I was 
being ministered unto, rather than ministering, and my only anx- 
iety was for the rescue of so sweet a spirit from the ills of the 
body. The physician was exchanged, and the new one was 
assiduous in his attentions, because of interest in the case and 
friendship for myself, as well as professional duty. 

One day when I called, I found he had brought a younger phy- 
sician with him, being a visitor of his from the country, and had 
left him in the outer room. As I entered, I observed the stranger 
aitentively studying the portrait which hung, as before, by the 
side of the father’s darling picture of his Alma Mater. With a 
smile, intended as an excuse for his question, he asked : 

‘Is there any connection between those pictures ?” 

Yes,” I answered. ‘ Dr. Howard loved the reality of the 
one in his teens, as he loved the reality of the other in his twen. 


“Dr. Howard! I thought IT had seen that portrait before.” 

And then he asked certain questions that interested me amazing- 
ly, so much so that when his friend came from. Edith’s room to 
leave, I remarked : 


“ Dr. Barrett will return with me. He has an old friend here.” 

Supposing I had reference to myself and a former acquaintance, 
the doctor left, and I entered Edith’s room alone. In a few 
moments I took occasion to speak to her of something new that I 
had learned of her earlier years, and, as Ruth was absent from 
the house on an errand, I asked her if she had ever known a 
family by the name of Barrett ?” 

Never were her eyes turned with such meaning upon me as 
then—never did a blush so impart to pale features the image of 
roseate health. By my tone, or look, or something in the manner 
of putting the question, I had made a revelation, and she an- 
swered: 

“Yes, years ago—but why?” 

“TI met lately a gentleman of that name—a Doctor Barrett, 
who inquired for you.” 

“IT never knew any gentleman of that name who was a physi- 
cian,” she replied, quickly, as though relieved. 

“ That may be, as doctors have not always been doctors.” 

It was now evident that I had some intelligence to convey, and 
she asked me to be free. As I conveyed to her the brief history 
of one who had said in other years, that she “loved her father too 
well to love anybody else,” she breathed like one awakening from 
a trance—the past came back—she lived over one memorable 
evening when she had repulsed the only one she ever loved be- 
side her father and her sister, and heard those words spoken which 
I had repeated, and saying, ‘‘ Roses will come sometimes in De- 
cember,” she consented to see one who had recalled her by the 
strong resemblance between her face and that of the portrait of 
her mother, though he had left his native land before her removal. 

I do not know why it was, but to Dr. Barrett was very soon 
given the care of the invalid, and despite the letters that called 
him home and that complained of his lengthened absence, Edith 
was well before he left the city. 

In the centre of a town of rare beauty, not far removed from a 
splendid city, it was said Dr. Barrett is opening an infirmary, as 
furniture was unloading at the door of a fine mansion ; but the 
reply of a friend was, “It is only for the cure of inveterate old 
bachelorism.” And there, in due time, entered “the doctor’s 
Edith,”—doubly pleasant name because it was the earliest she 
kad ever heard from the neighbors about her early home. There 
she now dwells, diffusing the influence ot a pleasantness that, like 
the wing of an angel, is independent of circumstances for its 
sweetness. And if any prophecies are ever uttered that point to 
wedded life for Ruth, her answer is, “I’m contented to be a 
gleaner in Fdith’s garden.” 

But Edith says, “ She’ll step over to Boaz when she sees him.” 
All I can venture to say is, if I see this, I will report the fact. 
REALITIES. 

There is life and death going on in everything; truth and lies 
are always at battle. Pleasure is always warring against self- 
restraint. Doubt is always crying pshaw! and sneering. A man 
in life, a humorist in writing about life, sways over to one princi- 
ple or the other, and laughs with reverence for right and the love 
of truth in his heart, or laughs at these from the other side. 
Did n’t I tell you that dancing was a serious business to Harle- 
quin? I have read two or thiee of Congreve’s plays over before 
speaking of him ; and my feelings were rather like those, which I 
dare say most of us here have had, at Pompeii, looking at Sal- 
lust’s house and the relics of an orgy, a dried wine-jar or two, a 
charred supper-table, the breast of a dancing girl pressed against 
the ashes, the laughing skull of a jester, a perfect stillness round 
about, as the Cicerone twangs his moral, and the blue sky shines 
calmly over the ruin. The Congreve muse is dead, and her song 
choked in time’s ashes. We gaze at the skeleton, and wonder at 
the life which once revelled in its mad veins. We take the skull 
up, and muse over the frolic and darings, the wit, scorn, passion, 
hope, desire, with which that empty bowl once fermented. We 
think of the glances that allured, the tears that melted, of the 
bright eyes that shone in those vacant sockets ; and of lips whis- 
pering love, and cheeks dimpling with smiles, that once covered 
yon ghastly yellow frame-work. They used to call those teeth 
pearls once. See! there’s the cup she drank from, the gold chain 
she wore on her neck, the vase which held the rouge for her cheeks, 
her looking-glass, and the harp she used to dance to. Instead of 


a feast, we tind a gravestone; and in place of a mistress a few 
bones !—Thackeray’s Lectures. 


+ > 


ADDISON’S DEATH-BED. 


The last moments of Addison were perfectly serene. His inter- 
view with his stepson is universally known. “See,” he said, 
“ how a Christian can die!” The piety of Addison was, in truth, 
of a singularly cheerful character. The feeling which predomi- 
nates in all his devotional writings, is gratitude. God was to him 
the all-wise and all-powerful friend, who had watched over his 
cradle with more than maternal tenderness; who had listened to 
his cries before they could form themselves in prayer; who had 
preserved his youth from the snares of vice; who had made his 
cup run over with worldly blessings; who had doubled the value 
of those blessings by bestowing a thankful heart to partake them ; 
who had rebuked the waves of the Ligurian gulf, had purified the 
autumnal air of the Campagna, and had restrained the avalanches 
of Mont Cenis. Of the Psalms, his favorite was that which rep- 
resents the ruler of all things under the endearing image of a shep- 
herd, whose crook guides the flock safe, through gloomy and des- 
olate glens, to meadows well watered and rich with herbage. On 
that goodness, to which he ascribes all the happiness of his life, 
he relied in the hour of death with the love which casteth out fear. 
He died on the 17th of June, 1719. He had just entered on his 
48th year.— Edinburg Review. 


+ > 
+ > 


Brient Hovrs anp Gioomy.—Ah, this beanutifal world! 
Indeed, I know not what to think .of it. Sometimes it is all 
dness and sunshine, and heaven itself lies not far off; and 
then it suddenly changes, and is dark and sorrowful, and the 
clouds shut out the day. In the lives of the saddest of us there 
are bright days like this, when we feel as if we could take the 
world in our arms. Then come the gloomy hours, when 
fire will neither burn in our hearts nor on our hearths, and all 
without and within is dismal, cold and dark. Believe me, every 
heart has its secret sorrows, which the world knows pot; and 
oftentimes we call a man cold when he is only sad.—Lonqfellow. 
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PORTRAIT OF REV. WILLIAM T SMITHETT. 
{From a Daguerreotype, by Sovurawortn & Hawes.) 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 11. 


CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON—REV. WILLIAM T. SMITHETT, RESTOR. 


BY REY. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Episcopacy in the city of the Puritans! A church with a bishop 
in Boston, New England! And while there was but one Episco-. 
pal clergyman in this community within the 
recollection of one now living among us, 
there are now twenty.six. Shades of Cotton 
and Mather, of Winslow and Brewster ! 
The Paritans fled away from Episcopacy in 
England. They were nonconformists to the 
established church in the mother land, and 

‘ dwelt for a season in Holland, for conscience 
sake. Not enjoying fully their religion and 
kindred blessings, they unmoored their frail 
barks for these western shores. Though the 
wise and prudent of the old world regarded 
their voyage as rash and visionary, the winds 
and the waves were propitious, and they 
found a safe haven. Here they planted the 
mecting-house, the school-house, and the 
tewn-house, and our New England civiliza- 
tion has been the result. As religious per- 
sens they were termed Puritans, Indepen- 
dents, or Congregationalists. Having with 
great cost and suffering secured what they 
conceived to be their rights and privileges, 
they were jealous of their liberties, and un- 
willing to yield the ground they had won 
from the savages, to strangers and aliens to 
their faith and practice. The Quakers crossed 
the sea, and sat down by their side. They 
were ‘not glad to see them. The Baptists 
came among them, and were received with 
coldness. The Episcopalians came and de- 
sired to set up for themselves on these shores, 
and, of course, the old odium theologicum 
was excited. After a sharp conflict, that we 
review from these tolerant times with amaze- 
ment, King’s Chapel arose as the first monu- 
ment to Episcopacy in Boston and New 
England. From this centre the seed spread, 
until at this day the Episcopal is a leading 
communion of this city. Christ Church is 
one of the oldest sanctuaries in New Eng- 
land. The very oldest now standing is 
the ancient Congregational Church in the 
village of Hingham, which was ereeted in 
1680. Christ Church was opened on the 27th” 
day of December, 1723. Its position is at the 
extreme northern section of the city on Sa- 
lem street, at the base of Copp’s Hill. The 
building is seventy feet long, fifty wide, and 
one hundred and seventy-five feet high, in- 
cluding the tower. Under the church is the 
cemetery, containing forty tombs. The paint- 
ings in this church are of a superior character. 
At the east end of the church is a monument 
to the memory of Washington, the first ever 
erected to his memory in this country. The 
house is constructed of brick, and is both 
externally and internally a striking one, and 
at the time of its erection must have 
very imposing. Around this church cluster 
divers revolutionary associations, and it is 
said that Gov. Gage from its lofty tower 
witnessed the battle of Bunker Hill and the 
burning of Charlestown. It is also distin- 
guished for having the only peal of bells in 
the city. It was a custom in former oes 
chime them several nights preyious to Chri 
mas, and to merrily ring the old year out and 
the new year in. There are eight bells, and 
they are inscribed with such mottoes and de- 
vices as these: Firet bell—‘“ This peal of 
eight bells is the gift of a number of generous 
persons to Christ Church, in Boston, N. E., 
Anno 1744, A. R.” Second beli—“ This 
church was founded in the year 1723, Timo- 
thy Outler, D. D., the first Rector. A. R. 


1744.” Third bell—‘ Weare the first ring of bells 
cast for the British Empire in North America, A.R. 
1744.” Fourth bell— God preserve the Church of 
England.”—A late writer in some city paper calls 
loudly for « peal of bells in some central portion of 
the city. He urges it as that which would add to 
the innocent pleasures of the city. Until that cen- 
tral peal is secured, let us hear more frequently 
‘: ead with memorials of the olden time, 

The northern minstrel pour her tender chime.”’ 

The Episcopal church has drawn largely upon 
other denominations for its clergy as well as its 
laity. Dr. Cutler, the first rector of Christ Church, 
was ordained as a —* He was after- 
wards President of Yale College. He was at that 
time spoken of as the first sc , and the most 
celebrated preacher in the colony. Having con- 
formed to the church of England, he proceeded to 
England, where he was ordained as deacon and 
afterwards as priest, by Dr. Green, bishop of Nor- 
wich. He entered upon his duties as rector, and 
finished them only at death. Rev. James Greaton, 
who was for a time his assistant, was the second 
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CHRIST CHUKCH, SALEM STREET, BUSTON.~ 


rector of the church, which office he voluntaril a, 
retaining it for a brief period. The Rev. Mather Byles, nr, D.D 
was the next rector. He had been previously a ngregational 
clergyman in New London, Connecticut. He, also, received 
— ordination in England. He continued with the church 
up to the period of our Revolution, when the church, like the 
most in Boston, was closed for several years, the gospel of peace 
and the ve war not flourishing together. Br. Byles’s sac- 
cessors were . Stephen Lewis and Rev. William Montague. 
On the 29th of May, 1792, the Rey. William Walter, D. D., was 
unanimously appointed rector of this church. He was a son of a 
clergyman in educated at Harvard College, was 
ordained by the bishop of London, and received a D. D. from 
King’s College, Aberdeen. Dr. Walter was a highly esteemed 
and successful minister, and died much lamented in 1800. Dr. 
Walter was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Haskell, who continued 
with the charch but a short period, when he accepted an invitation 
from the church in Gardiner, Maine. The next rector was the 
Rev. Asa Eaton, D. D., who continued his valuable services for 
more than a quarter of a century, or longer than any other, with 
the exception of the first, Dr. Cutler. In the course of his minis- 
try he delivered an historical account of the church, which was 
published in 1824. The present rector writes as follows of this 
esteemed clergyman: “ Dr. Eaton is still living in Boston, and 
from his venerable appearance is generally well known as the 
aged ex-rector of the Old North. He still oceasionally officiates 
in the neighboring churches. His connection with the parish ter- 
minated in the summer of 1827.” During the same year Rev. 
William Croswell, D. D., entered upon r 3 duties of rector, and 
continued about ten years, when he was succeeded by the Rev. 
John Woart, who continued about the same period, then took 
charge of the Episcopal church in Great Barrington. The present 
rector, the Rev. William T. Smithett, though quite a young man, 
has seen much of the world, and has had a peculiar history. He: 
was born at Dover, Kent, England, April 2d, 1822. He spent 
his infancy chiefly in France prior to the revolution of 1830— 
from which period he remained in England until his departure for 
the diocese of Barbadoes, as a missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in the winter of 1841-2. 
Mr. Smithett, after laboring asa lay reader among the abo- 
rigines and upon the plantations in British Guiana, was ordained 
deacon in the cathedral church of St. George, city of Georgetown, | 
Demarara, by the pee bishop of Guiana, the Right Rev. W. 
Piercy Austin, D. D. After some years of labor as minister and 
assistant minister in this diocese, he removed to the United States, 
where, after some years of clerical service in connection with churches 
at Honesdale, Pennsylyania, and Ulster County, New York, he 
was called to his present position in the autumn of 1851, and was 
instituted rector in the following January. We congratulate the 
Old North upon its origin, upon its pleasant history, upon its 
present prosperity. The old church, doagh twice threatened by 

. fire the past year, has been mercifully pre- 
served, as we trust it will long be, an object of 
patriotic pride, as well as of sacred associa- 
tions. Long may its graceful spire point to the 
skies. Long may its devoted minister allure 
to brighter worlds and lead the way. Long 
may its mellow bells chant the praises of 
Jehovah. 


SHEPHERDS IN JUDEA. 

Shortly after leaving the city we met sev- 
eral floeks of sheep, preceded by their shep- 
herds, walking slowly toward Jerusalem, and 
at once the full force of all the beautiful im- 
agery, and the many touching similes derived 
from such scenes and association, and so 
often alluded to in Scripture, came vividly 
before me. These Arab shepherds, clad in 
the turbans and simple appass worn by their 
class, and carrying a@ wooden crook in their’ 
hands, walked in front. The sheep, which 
are a peculiar and very handsome breed, are 
mostly low sized ; the fore parts of their bed- 
ies of a fawn color, the hinder parts white ; 
they have long, pendent, silken eas and. 
sweeping tails; their faces more oval and 
longer ‘than the species in these countries, 
and they have altogether a more pleasing, 
docile and mild expression of countenance. 
Not one of them ventured before the shep- 
herd, but a or quickened their pace as 
he did; or if a young and froward creature 
lagged behind, or strayed to cither side, a 
single word from their leader, often a very 
look, brought it back and checked its wan- 
derings. few favorite lambs frisked about 
their master, rubbing themselves against his 
legs and garments. After the sheep came 
some young goats and lambs, and the whole . 
procession closed with about two dozen of 
old patriarchal looking goats, which brought 
up rear. These goats have long horns ' 
and pendent ears, that hung almost to the . 
ground, and their hair is a glossy black and 
of the finest grain ; the sheep an were 
perfectly distinct. These shepherds are often 
to be seen about sunset slowly approaching 
the city from all sides, to seck shelter for 
their flocks during the night, in some of the 
deep valleys by which it is surrounded, carry- 
ing the lambs in their bosoms. It is almost 
incredible, the influence that the shepherds 
of Palestine possess over their flocks ; many 
of them have no dogs, but a word is often 
sufficient to make them understand and obey 
the will of their shepherd. He sleeps among 
them at night, and in the morning leads them 
forth to pasture; always walking before 
them, guitling them to those places where 
they can enjoy the best food, and restin 
when he thinks they have obtained a sufi 
ciency, or during the heat of the day,in some 
cool, shady place, where they all immediately 
lie down around him. He has generallytwo . 
or three favorite lambs which do not mix 
with the flock, but follow close at his side, 
frisking and: fondling about him like dogs ; 
indeed the degree of 
standing that exists between Arab and 
his flock is truly astonishing. ‘They know 
his voice, and follow him ;” and “he eareth 
for the sheep.” It was probably to such” 
shepherds. as these that the angel announced 
* the glad tidings of the Saviour’s birth... 

Wilke’s Narrative. 
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RICH’S SALAMANDER SAFES. 

We give on page 168 a correct representation of Rich & Co.’s 
most remarkable and thoroughly tested salamander safe—the 
specimen here given being now on exhibition in the Crystal 
Palace, New York. Scarcely a large fire occurs in New York, 
but that these safes are tested and proved to be perfectly fire- 
proof against all efforts of the devouring element. The depots 
for the sale of these invaluable safeguards to property, are to be 
found in nearly every city of the United States, and the article is 
already too well known to require a minute reference. The story 
of the first fortunate discovery of the means by which the safes 
are rendered entirely fire-proof, is curious enough ; like all such 
discoveries, it was the merest chance development. In a late 
trial in court, at Pittsburg, Pa., for an infringement of patent 
upon this safe, it was stated that, in a period of nearly fifteen 
years, no failure has ever taken place in the object of this safe- 
guard; while the editor of the Westchester Gazette says :— 
“When we made an investment three weeks ago in a salamander 
safe, we knew that they had obtained such enviable notoriety ; 
and we now feel doubly satisfied that the books and papers of the 
Westchester Gazette are perfectly safe from the common enemy— 
fire! The extraordinary demand for this article gives employ- 
ment to much capital and a large number of hands. The exclu- 
sive owners of the Rich patent are now Messrs. Stearns & Marvin, 
146 Water street, New York pe 


Precious Stones —The Alta California states that speci- 
mens of beryl and topaz of remarkable value and beauty, consist- 
ing of emerald, both stones of the first water, have been found on 
Tuolumne river, and the present high price of this gem, being 
next in value to the diamond, will warrant extensive exploration 
in search of them. Surely this is the modern Ophir. 


Now 1» Press.—A work entitled “‘ The Religion of Manhood, 
or, the Age of Thought,” by our contributor, Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
This work treats of philosophical and religious matters, and vari- 
ous topics interesting to the present age. 


Par your Postace.—All letters addressed to the publisher of 
this paper must be postpaid, or they will not be taken out of the 
post-office. This rule is strictly adhered to. 


SPLINTERS. 


... Captain Ingraham’s conduct in the Costa affair, has the 
sanction, not only of his own country, but of nearly all Europe. 
... The American equestrians, Hernandez and Stone have 
challenged the world to ride against them for $5000 to $25,000. 
. It is positively stated by Mr. Hackett, that Grisi and Ma- 
rio will arrive in this country about the middle of November next. 
. Prince de Joinville has been exposing the designs of a 
man who threatened to assassinate Louis Napoleon. 
. The London Critic says that Alexander Smith, a clerk of 
Glasgow, now aged 21, wrote his “ Life-Drama” at 19! 
.... Madame Sontag, the Musical World and Times, is in- 
formed, will make the United States her permanent residence. 
. Thirty sharks, some of them very large, were taken by 
one boat, off Cape Poge, Vineyard, one day last week. 
.. Four editors in N. Orleans have died of the yellow fever— 
two of the Picayune, one of the Delta, and one of the Crescent. 
. The Sultan has sent all the plate which he inherited from 
his mother to the mint—valued at 40,000,000 piastres. 
.... The Bavarian government has decided that executions 
shall no longer take place in public, but inside the prisons. 
.«». Two buckets of good butter were found in a well in a town 
in Indiana, after being enclosed in it for fourteen years. 
. Colored residents of Circleville, Ohio, are about sending | 
an ‘eau to Liberia to seek out a home for them. 
. Hon. John Anderson, of Portland, died in that city on 
Monday week. He was a member of Congress for many years. 
-»+, The Congress Library, at Washington, was opened to the 
ate. on the 23d ult. It is a most gorgeous and beautiful hall. 
. The length of the days on the top of Mount Washington, 
are | about forty minutes longer than on the ocean level. 


. If you wish to know the person against whom you have 


mont to gused yourself, your ssizves ‘will show him to you. 
. +s» A battery of six pounders and other implements of war are 
being prepared in the arsenal in Washington, for the Rio Grande. 
- Emigration from Ireland among the wealthy is diminish- 

ing, but thousands ofthe, poor are leaving the country. 


NATIONAL COINS. 

Numismatics, or the science of coins and medals, forms a study 
not unworthy of the learned, though at the first glance, it might 
seem an idle and profitless pursuit; but when we consider how 
often antique coins supply a deficient link in the chain of history— 
what an insight they sometimes give us into long lost manners 
and customs—how they sometimes preserve the name of a sove- 
reign, not to be found in written or hieroglyphical record, we no 
longer wonder at the value that is placed on them, nor at the 
pains taken to collect and preserve them. To understand the 
science thoroughly, presupposes a deep and varied erudition. To 
well read men, from a fragment—a trace of an effigy remaining 
on a coin, it is easy to tell us its exact value, the period at which 
it was struck, and when it first came into use as the representative 
of so much property or labor. In the hands of such a man an 
ancient coin is a spark which lights up a long train of brilliant 
ideas, and draws the curtain of the past. 

As we gaze upon a coin struck centuries ago, fancy takes wings, 
and we conjure up the spectacle of the people among whom it 
first saw the light, and those of the individuals through whose 
hands it passed, generation after generation. Perhaps, in its vir- 
gin brightness, emerging from the mint, it graced the purse of a 
monarch, or formed an item of the pin money of a queen; it may 
have been the beggar’s dole, or the soldier’s guerdon ; a widow’s 
mite, or a portion of the miser’s hoard ; the wages of sin, or the 
earnings of honest labor. What a history of splendor, squalor, 
jey, sorrow, sin, misery, one of these little coins could tell, had it 
a tongue to speak its fortunes! What pleasant memories are 
revived when we look upon an old pine-tree shilling of the coinage 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony! We remember how the wor- 
thy mint master when he gave away his buxom daughter in mar- 
riage, placed her in one scale, and balanced her hearty weight by 
heaping as many pine-tree shillings in the other as would produce 
an equipoise, and we can judge how the thrifty bridegroom exulted 
in the reflection that the fair one was no sylph, but a good, sub- 
stantial and solid body. 

The Greek coins which have come down to us are numerous. 
The ~° *iest coins which bore the heads of sovereign princes, were 
thos iéxander of Macedonia ; the coins of the royal family 
of the Seleucid in Syria, and the Ptolemies in Egypt, are very 
beautiful and perfect. The commonest coin of the Greeks was 
the didrachma, the value of which was about five dollars. The 
Roman coins were famous for the chaste simplicity of their devi- 
ces and their elegant workmanship. Silver coin was introduced 
into Rome about 266 years B. C., and gold coin sixty years later. 
The coins of the Roman empire form the most complete series of 
ancient or modern times; no less than three hundred historical 
portraits are preserved in this durable manner. 

As coins are taken in some degree as representatives of the condi- 
tion of art at the time of their issue, it is much to be regretted that 
our own coins are, especially the later ones, such poor specimens. 
Our Liberty cuts but a sorry figure; and our Eagle is a very shabby 
bird as represented in the coins of the times. However, we are a 
practical people, and, provided we have a plenty of the gold and 
silver representatives of value, we seem little disposed-to criticise 
the artistic execution of eae same. 

EARTHQUAKE AT CUMANA. 

By recent arrivals from Venezuela we have further particulars 
of the earthquake at Cumana, which confirm the previous reports 
of the disaster, over which some doubts were thrown by the con- 
tradictory statements from the contending parties in that country, 
in the civil broils which are always afflicting the South American 
republics. The earthquake occurred on the 15th of July, and 
was considered the most disastrous that ever occurred in South 
America. The first shock was felt only about two minutes ; yet 
in that short space of time it destroyed every house but one in the 
principal part of the city, called Puente Arriba. Six hundred 
soldiers in the barracks were among the victims. The earthquake 
‘was felt in Barcelona, and destroyed three large buildings includ- 
ing the barracks, just after seven hundred soldiers had left them. 
All along the coast of Venezuela shocks were felt, but no :ischief 
was known. The superstition of the people, it is said, led many 
of them to look upon the earthquake as an evidence of the divine 
disapprobation of the revolution in which they were engaged. 
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A Prongrr.—Col. Fremont has started on an exploration on 
his own account, of the country between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, and especially to the Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevada. 
He proceeds to the Missouri frontier, and will go over the route 
which he proposed in 1848-49, when he was stopped by the deep 
snows. He takes an escort of Indians and mountain men, and 
intends to make an autumn and winter expedition. 

Waar wext?—A society for hiring out umbrellas in wet 
weather, with a capital of £25,000, has been started in London. 
A shilling is to be deposited, when the umbrella is taken, as secu- 


Stavery.—A man in Bodmin, Cornwall, sold his 
wife to another man for a sovereign. The purchaser and woman 
wanted to be married afterwards, but the law wouldn’t allow it. 


Revenve Smrvice.—The new revenue cutter Caleb Cashing 


is to be stationed at Portland, and matic wie is to have 


command of her. 


oF —The inhabitants of our have great 
canse for thankfulness, in regard to the remarkable degree of 
health.that has so long favored Boston and vicinity. . 


AID TO NEW ORLEANS. 

The prompt and generous manner in which our northern cities 
have come forward and given liberally in money to aid the suffer- 
ers by the pestilence in the Crescent City, cannot fail to show our 
Southern brethren that, in spite of the spirit that certain fanatics 
are striving so hard to create, there is but one bond of brother- 
hood and union between the citizens of our glorious republic, 
whether north or south. This is as it should be; and the open- 
hearted liberality of the North, at this moment, will do more to 
disabuse the mind of our Southern brethren of any wrong impres- 
sion relative to the honest and hearty good will of the North, than 
renegade politicians and one idea fanatics can gainsay in a cen- 
tury. God send to the South the dove and olive branch of peace 
in the form of restored health and prosperity. 
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Navat.—Despatches from Commodore Perry, dated Shanghai, 
May 16th, state that he expected to sail for Japan immediately. 
He had heard that the Japanese were preparing to receive him in 
a friendly manner, though they were increasing afd strengthening 
their fortifications. 
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VERY GLAD TO HEAR 1T.—The Circassians have again defeat- 
ed the Russians, having taken on the night of the 3d of July the 
important fortress of Toprac Kale, and dismantled the same, with 
a gain of two hundred and twenty pieces of artillery. 


Buriat Grounp ror Campripce.—The city government of 
Cambridge have purchased a fine lot for a public cemetery in the 
vicinity of Mount Auburn,—a convenience much needed. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Joseph W. Slocum te Miss Nlizabeth 0. 
Allen, of Dartmouth. 


By Rev. Mr. Downey, Mr. Jeremiah S. Jones. 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Foster Hewitt to Miss Georgiana Jordan 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Ebenezer Noyes oes M. Kineade. 

At North Reading, by Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. C. W. Perkins, of Reading, to Miss 
A. Maria, daughter of Peter G. Flint, Esq 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Duabar, Mr. John F. Chesley, of Newmarket, 
N. H., to Miss Abby George. 

At Gloucester, 4 Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. i ha Smith, of Beston, to Miss 
Georgiana, daughter of George Whittemore. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Howard Savory, of of New York, to 
Miss Mary E., daughter of the late Capt. Timothy oa Wareham 

At Providence, . I., by Rev. Mr. Browne, __ th, U. 8. Agent, at 
Aux Cayes, to Fanny M., daughter of Hon. N. L. Caan of Portland, Me. 

At Chelsea, Vt., Mr. TW Bruce, Preeeptor ef the Aeademy, at Andover, 
N.H., to Miss Miss Maria B. Foster, Preceptress. 

At Bordentown, N. J., by Rev. Mr. Goodwin, Dr. Samuel Appleton Stersew,, 
of V' , to Miss Re Rebecca J. , daughter of J. L. McKnight. 

ouston, Texas, Prof. C. W. Sears, of the of Louisians, to Miss 

Alice, daughter of the late William F. Gray Eeq., of Fredericksburg, Va. 


DEATHS. 


Spear, 26; Mrs. Margaret Ford, a native of Halifa. N. 8. Miss Sarah Jane, 
daughter ‘of Mr. William B. Munroe ; Hannah Wright, a: k 
17; Miss Kate A. -» youngest daughter of Mr. Charles Ross, 15; Mr. Jerome L 


At Dorchester, Mr. John Hill, recently returned from 

At Cambridgepert, Mr. Levi Hawkes, member of Boston Mus. Edu. Soc’y, 42. 

At Hingham, of consumption, Miss Martha Whiting, for the last twenty-two 
years Governess of the Chariestown Female Seminary. 

At Walpole, Rev. George H. Newhall 27 

At Newburyport, Dea. Amos Pettengill, 76; Mrs. Esther Flanders, 74. 

At Franklin, Addison N., son of Mr. Hiram Pond, 17. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Blizabeth H., wife of the late Capt. John om, 84. 

At Dublin. N. H, Isaac Appleton, Esq., a native of New a 91. 

At Middlebury, Vt., Mrs. Mary, widow ‘of Dr Henry Porter, 8 

At Bangor, Me. . Mre. Mercy R., wife of Mr. Elisha Mayo, 47. 

At Breoklyn, N. Y., Mr. James’ McMurray. 45. reeently and for wae pes 
agent in the West Indies of the British and ae Bible Society of 

At Cincionatus, N. Y., Kev. Levi Tucker, D. D., of Boston. 

At Harrisburg, Pa., Mary, wife of late Thomas Bancroft, of Salem, Mass., 80. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


t and available 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most e 
Its columns 


form, a weekly a melange of notable events my the day. 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its , in this pang ta pages 
contain views of every populous city in the nown world, of ail buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, wil! also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 

rin ted on fine satin-surface paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting 
fa its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving os amount of reading matter 
and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen ectavo pages. 


fi TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


{C7 Any names may bo added to the lant number at the rate of $2.00 each, 


One copy.of the Prag oF our Union, and one copy of GLEAson’s Picro- 
RIAL, one year, for $4 00. 
The Picrorniat Deawmre-Room Companion pod be obtained at any of 


nope ota throughout the country. and of newsmen at siz cents per 


evry of Troon and Si by 
F. @LEASON, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS. 


2 
CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“Country a sketch, by Aticz B. Nea. 
“The Stage-struck Husband,” a story, by Dr. J. H. Rosixson. 
“he Birstagem,” tale, by Avert C. BuaDICK. 
Aspirations,” a poem, by Atics Carey. 
“The Mind,” Verses, by R. T. A. Macey. 
“ Mountain Bcenes,’’ lines, by Sanan Dawazs. | e 
| | 
| : 
| 
| — 
| q 
| | 
In this city, Mr. William Glover, 71: Mrs. Eleanor, relict of the late Charles é 
| 
| | 
} 
fe 
| g 
| 
| 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 6 South Sts., Daltimore. 
A.C. BAGLRY, 169 Main Street, Cincinnati 
J. A. ROYS, 43 
8. 8. DOTY, 236 Camp Street, New 
E K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chesnut Streets St Louis. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


The bird of passage, through the sky 
Sweeps on, his home to find; 
There is no track before his eye, 
He leaveth none behind. 


He leaves no track, except it be 
A passing shadow dim ; 

That like a silent memory 
One moment follows him. 


And men are birds of passage, too, 
That fly from shore to shore; 

An hobr, a day, and then we view 
Their shadow nevermore. 


Anon, with dark or sunny wing, 
Not knowing these have passed, 
The birds that future seasons bring 

Sweep onward like the last. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE COLPORTEUR. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“Wuicn way, stranger?’ said a rough looking farmer, to a 
man who was carrying a well filled valise. The latter was in 
the act of raising the latch of a gate which opened from the public 
road into a narrow lane leading to a small country-house of no 
very inviting aspect. 

The person thus addressed turned and fixed a pair of mild, yet 
steady and penetrating eyes upon the speaker. 

“ Which way, stranger ?” was repeated, though in modified and 
more respectful tones. 

“Who lives there?’ said the stranger, pointing to the house 
just in view from the road. 

“ Dick Jones,” was answered. 

“ What kind of a man is he ?” next inquired the stranger. 

“Rather a hard case. You'd better not go there.” 

“Why?” 

* Aint you the man that sells Bibles and talks religion?” 

“ Suppose I am ?” 

“ Take a friend’s advice, then, and keep away from Dick Jones. 
He’ll insult you—may be, do worse.” 

“T reckon not,” replied the colporteur, for such he was. 

“ He will, as sure as fate. I’ve heard him say, over and over 
again, that if one of you Bible sellers dared to come inside of his 
gate, he’d set his dogs on you. And he’s just the man to keep 
his word. So, take a friend’s advice, and let him alone. No 
good will come of it.” 

* Has he a wife and children ?” inquired the colporteur. 

“ A wife and two little boys.” 

“ What kind of a woman is his wife?” 

“O, she’ll do well enough. But neighbors don’t go there much 
on account of her husband, who is a very imp of Satan, if the 
truth must be spoken.” 

“ Like the blessed Master,” was replied to this, “‘I come not to 
call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance. Of all things in the 
world, the Bible is most needed at Dick Jones’s ; and I am bound 
to place one there.” 

“QO, very well. Follow your own bent,” said the farmer, slight- 
ly annoyed at the other’s pertinacity. “ You'll remember that I 
warned you, when his dogs are at your heels, or his horsewhip 
over your shoulders. So, good morning to you.” 

. “Good morning,” returned the stranger, cheerfully, as he 
threw open the ill-hung gate, and entered the forbidden grounds 
of Dick Jones. 

Now, our brave friend, the colporteur, was not a strong, robust 
man, able to meet and resist physical violence. In the use of 
carnal weapons, he had no skill. But he had a confident spirit, 
a strong heart, and, above all, an unwavering confidence in the 
protecting power of Him in whose service he was devoting his life. 

Even on the grounds of Dick Jones the birds sung sweetly, the 
cool breezes sported amid the leafy branches, and the breaths of 
a thousand flowers mingled their fragrance on the air; and, even 
as the colporteur trod these grounds, he felt and enjoyed the tran- 
quil beauty and peace of nature. There was no shrinking in his 
heart. He was not in terror of the lions that crouched on his 
path. Soon he stood at the open door of a house, around which 
was no air of comfort, nor a single vestige of taste. 

“Who's there! What’s wanted ?” was the repulsive salutation 
of a woman, who hurriedly drew an old handkerchief across her 
brown neck and half exposed bosom, on seeing a stranger. 

“* May God’s peace be on this house !” said the colporteur, in a 
low, reverent voice, as he stood, one foot on the ground, and the 
other across the threshold. 

A change passed instantly over the woman’s face. Its whole 
expression softened. But she did not invite the stranger to enter. 

“ Go—go,” she said, in a hurried voice. “Go away quickly! 
My husband will be here directly, and he——” 

She pansed, leaving the sentence unfinished, as if reluctant to 
speak what was in her mind. 

“Why should I go away quickly ?” asked the stranger, as he 
stepped into the room, taking off -his hat. respectfully, and seating 
himself in a chair. “I wish to see and speak with your husband. 
Mr. Jones, I believe, is his name ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, his name is Jones. But he don’t want to see you.” 

“Don’t want to see me! How do youknow? Who am I?” 

“I don’t know your name, sir,” answered the wemaa, timidly ; 


“but I know who youare. You go around selling good books 
and talking religion to the people.” 

“ True enough, Mrs: Jones,” said the colporteur, seriously, yet 
with a pleasant smile on his face as he spoke. “ And I have come 
to have a little talk with your husband, and see if I can’t get him 
to buy some of my good books. Have you a Bible?” 

“No sir. My husband says he hates the Bible. When we 
were first married, I had an old Testament, but he never could 
bear to see me reading it. Somehow, it got lost ; I always thought 
he carried it away, or threw it into the fire. He wont talk to 
you, sir. He wont have your books. He’s a very bad tempered 
man, sometimes, and I’m afraid he’ll do you harm. O sir, I wish 
you would go away.” 

“ But, instead of showing any alarm or anxiety at Mrs. Jones’s 
account of her husband, the stranger commenced opening his 
valise, from which he soon produced a plainly bound copy of the 
Bible. 

“ How long since you were married ?”’ asked the colporteur, as 
he opened the Bible, and commenced turning over the leaves. 

“ Twelve years come next May, sir,” was answered. 

“ How long is it since you lost the Testament ?” 

“ Most eleven years.” 

“Do you go to church ?” 

“To church !” The woman looked surprised at the question. 
“ Dear sakes, no! I haven’t been inside of a church since I was 
married.” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to go?” 

“What ’ud be the use? I wouldn’t say ‘church’ to Dick for 
the world.” 

“Then you haven’t read the Bible yourself, nor heard anybody 
else read it, since you lost the Testament ?” 

sir.” 

“You shall have that blessed privilege once again in your life,” 
said the stranger, raising the book towards his eyes, and making 
preparation to read. 

“Indeed, sir, I’m afraid. I’m looking for my husband every 
minute,” interposed the woman. “ He’s always said he’d kick 
the first Bible seller out of his house that dared to cross his door. 
And he’ll do it. He’s very wicked and passionate, sometimes. 
Do sir, please go away. If I had any money I’d take the Bible 
and hide it from him ; but I havn’t. Please don’t stay any longer. 
Don’t begin to read. If he comes in and finds you reading, he’ll 
be mad enough to kill you.” 

But, for all this, the colporteur sat unmoved. As the woman 
ceased speaking, he commenced reading to her the beautiful chap- 
ter from our Lord’s sermon on the mount, beginning with— 
“Take heed that ye do not your alms before men to be seen of 
them ; otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which is in 
heaven” As he proceeded in a low, distinct, reverential voice, 
the woman’s agitation gradually subsided, and she leaned forward 
listening more and more intently, until all thoughts and feelings 
were absorbed in the holy words that were filling her ears. When 
the colporteur finished the chapter, he raised his eyes to the face 
of the woman, and saw that it was wet with tears. At that in- 
stant, a form darkened the door. It was the form of Dick Jones. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, in a harsh voice. “ What’s this? Who 
are you?” 

Comprehending, now, the scene before him, Jones began swear- 
ing awfully, at the same time ordering the stranger to leave his 
house, threatening to kick him from the door if he didn’t move 
instantly. The tearful wife stepped between her husband and the 
object of his wrath; but he swept her aside roughly, and with 


curses. 

“Go, before I fling you into the road!” And the strong man, 
every iron muscle tense with anger, stood towering above the 
stranger’s slender form, like an eagle above its helpless p.ey. 

How calm and fearless the stranger sat, his mild, deep, almost 
spiritual eyes, fixed on those of his mad assailant. 

*‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” 

Low, yet thrilling was the voice in which these words found 
almost spontaneous utterance. He had taken no forethought as 
to what he should say. Hither he had come at the prompting of 
duty, and now, when a raging lion was in his path, he shrunk not 
back in terror, but resting in a divine power, moved steadily 
onward. 

“ Clear out from here, I say!” The voice of Dick Jones was 
angry still; yet something of its evil purpose was gone. 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation : whom shall I fear ? 
The Lord is my strength and my life: of whom shall I be 
afraid 

Neither loud nor in self-confidence was this spoken; else would 
it not have fallen on the ears of that evil-minded man with so 
strange & power. 

“ Why have you come here to trouble me? Go now—go, before 
I do you harm,” said Dick Jones, greatly subdued in manner, and 
sinking into his chair as he spoke. 

The colporteur, moved less by thought than impulse, opened 
the Bible which had been closed on the entrance of Jones, and 
commenced reading. All was still, now, save the low, eloquent 
voice of the stranger, as he read from the holy book. His wife, 
who had stood half paralyzed with terror in a distant part of the 
room, whither an impatient arm had flung her, seeing the won- 
derful change that was passing, stole quietly to his side, and, 
bending her head, even as his was bent, listened, with an almost 
charmed attention to the Word of Life, as read by the man of 
Ged, who had penetrated the dense moral wilderness in which 
they had so long dwelt. 

“ Let us pray.” 

How strange these words sounded! They seemed spoken as 
from the heavens above them, and by a voice that they could not 


Brief, yet earnest, and in fitting language, was the prayer, then 
tearfully made, and responded to with tears. When the “amen” 
was said, and the pious colporteur arose from his knees, what a 
change had taken place! The raging lion had become a lamb. 
The strong, wicked contemner of the good, was gentle and teach- 
able as a little child. 

Once more the colporteur read from the holy Book, while the 
man and his wife listened with bent heads, and earnest, thoughtful 
faces. 

“ Shall I leave you this Bible?” said he, rising at length, and 
making a motion to retire. 

“If you will sell it to us,” said Dick Jones. 

“Tt is yours on any terms you please. The price is low. I 
have other good books; but this is the best of all, for it is God’s 
own Book, in which he speaks to his erring, unhappy children, 
saying to them, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ Read this first, my friends ; 
read it in the morning, as soon as you rise, and in the evening 
before you retire. Read it together, and, if you feel an impulse 
to pray, kneel down, and silently, if you cannot speak aloud, say 
over the words of that beautiful prayer the Saviour taught his 
disciples,—the prayer your mothers taught you when you were 
innocent children,—‘ Our Father, who art in heaven.’ In a few 
weeks I will pass this way again. Shall I call to see you ?” 

“O yes. Do call,” said Jones, his voice trembling ; though it 
was plain he struggled hard with the flood of new emotions that 
was sweeping over him. 

“ May God’s peace rest upon this house!” The stranger stood 
with lifted hands and head bent reverently fora moment. Then, 
turning away, he passed from the door, and, in a few moments, 
was out of sight. 

A month later the colporteur came again that way. How dif- 
ferent was his reception at the house of Dick Jones. The mo- 
ment the eyes of the latter rested upon him, it seemed as if a 
sunbeam fell suddenly on his rugged features. 

“ All is well, I see.” The colporteur spoke cheerfully, and 
with a radiant smile. ‘A Bible in the house is a blessing to its 
inmates.” 

“Tt has been a blessing to us,” said the happy wife, her eyes 
full of tears. ‘‘O sir, we can never be done reading the good 
Book. It seems, sometimes, as if the words were just written for 
us. And the children ask me, many times a day, if I wont read 
to them about Joseph and his brethren, the three Hebrew children, 
or Daniel in the den of lions. Often, when they have been so ill- 
natured and quarrelsome that I could do nothing with them, have 
I stopped my work, and sat down among them with the Bible, 
and began to read one of its beautiful stories. O, it acted like a 
charm! All anger would die instantly; and when I closed the 
book, and they went to their play again, I would not hear an ugly 
word among them, maybe, for hours. And Richard, too—” she 
glanced towards her husband, who smiled, and she went on. 
“And Richard, too,—I haven’t heard him swear an oath since you 
were here ; and he isn’t angry with things that can’t be helped 
near as often as he used to be. O, yes, indeed, sir; it is true. 
A Bible in the house is a blessing to its inmates.” 

“If that were the only fruit of my labor,” said the colporteur, 
as he walked slowly and thoughtfully away from the house of 
Dick Jones, an hour later, “it would be worth all the toil and 
sacrifice I have given to the work. But this is not the only good 
ground into which the seed I am scattering broadcast, as it were, 
has fallen. God’s rain, and dew, and sunshine, are upon it, and 
it must spring up, and grow, and ripen to the harvest. Let me 
not grow faint or weary.” 

And with a stronger heart and a more earnest purpose, he went 
on his way. 
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NATURE AND ART. 


The verdant lawn, the shady grove, variegated landscape, the 
boundless ocean, the s firmament, are contemplated with 
leasure by every attentive beholder, though the emotions of dif- 
erent spectators differ widely in degree; and to relish with full 
delight the enchanting scenes of nature, the mind must be uncor- 
rupted by avarice, ig or ambition, elevated in sentiments, 
and devout in affections. The fine arts owe their choice beauties 
to a taste for the contemplation of nature, and from which source 
the refined and vivid pleasures of imagination are almost entirely 
derived. Painting and sculpture are express imitations of visible 
objects ; and where would be the charms of poetry if divested of 
the imagination? She borrows from rural scenes. The general- 
ity of painters, as their skill increases, grow more and more de- 
lighted with every view of the animal and vegetable world; but 
the pleasure resulting from admiration is transient, and to cultivate 
taste without regard to its influence on the passions and affections, 
“ is to rear a tree for its blossoms, which is capable of yielding the 
richest and most valuable fruit.” Actuated [ this divine inspi- 
ration, man finds a fane in every grove, whose scenes contribute 
powerfully to inspire that serenity necessary for the enjoyment of 
the beauties and harmony that are contemplated ; for “who can 
forbear to smile with nature? Can the strong passions in the 
bosom roll, while every gale is peace, and every grove is melody ! 
The taste for nature’s beauties is subservient to higher purposes 
than those at present referred to, and the cultivation of it not only 
retines but dignifies and exalts the affection. Skepticism and ir- 
religion are scarcely compatible with the sensibility of heart which 
arises from a just and lively relish of the wisdom subsisting in the 
world around us, and emotions of piety must spring up spontane- 
ously in every bosom, in unison with animated nature. hysical 
and moral beauty likewise bear an intimate relation to each other, 
and may be considered as different gradations in the seale of ex- 
cellence; the knowledge of the former should be deemed a step to 
- nobler and more permanent enjoyments of the latter.—London 


Liperty.—The gods, who have given to the greater part 
of men a tardy ambition, have attached to liberty nearly as much 
misfortune as to slavery. But whatever is the price of this noble 
nel it is very necessary to pay to the gods. The sea swallows 
vessels, to mankind.— 


it submerges countries, but it is very useful 


| 
= 
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sregard. | Montesquieu. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
The commerce of San Francisco with all the American and 
Asiatic ports, is rapidly increasing. —— Widow Paulina Newell, 
of Newport, N. H., whose son was killed on the New Haven Rail- 
road at Norwalk, has received $3000 of the company.——— The 
latest intelligence of the Rev. Eleazer Williams, alias Louis 
XVIL., is, that he has prepared a prayer-book, in the Mohawk 
language, for the use of the St. Regis Indians. —— The assessors 
valuation of Boston, this year, is about $206,000,000!—— The 
New York Express publishes an extract of a letter from an eminent 
banking house in London, which says, “ We are almost certain 
to have war.” ——— Miss Ella Bruce appears to be a favorite in 
Marysville, California. At her first concert, recently, the choice 
seat was sold at $1700, to the Mutual Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany, No. 1, who presented it to the mayor. This is the largest 
price ever realized for a single ticket. —— The monument which 
it is proposed to erect to the memory of the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, 
will cost $50,000. It isto be placed near the landing. —— In 
1663, the present site of Washington city was called Rome, and a 
small stream running through its centre, the “Tiber.” The 
owner was Francis Pope, a Catholic.—— The English govern- 
ment is puzzled to know what to do with the five thousand prison- 
ers annually sentenced to transportation. It is not considered 
desirable to send them to Australia, or to keep them at home; or 
to found a new penal settlement. But probably the last will be 
the course adopted.—— The New York (city) banks are fifty- 
seven in number. —— It is stated that Mr. W. E. Burton is pre- 
paring an illustrated edition of Shakspeare’s works, which will 
cost at least one hundred thousand dollars ! —— A correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer furnishes an account of table-moving 
eighty years ago, with interesting variations, quite as startling as 
modern examples. —— The last time the yellow fever prevailed 
in New York, as an epidemic, was in 1822. —— From the Sand- 
wich Islands the news is up to June 4th. The red potato had 
been introduced there and flourished finely. —— The Paris cor- 
respondent of the National Intelligencer says: “The astronomer 
Arago will, ere long, it is to be feared, be numbered among the 
illustrious dead. His health is very infirm. A few weeks since 
he repaired to the south of France, in hope that his native air 
would impart some vigor to his old and nearly exhausted 
frame. —— A Western editor says he heard a young lady at the 
table ask for “hen fruit ’—meaning eggs. —— A man attempted 
to seize a favorable opportunity, a few days since, but his hold 
slipped, and he fell to the ground. —— A Mr. Robson, a burlesque 
actor at one of the London theatres, has taken the town by storm 
by the exhibition of unexpected tragic powers, reminding the au- 
ditors of the elder Kean. —— The yellow fever has made its ap- 
pearance at Mobile, Ala., and Warrington, Fa., and threatens to 
spread generally through the southern cities. —— Herr Von Par- 
mewitz, the inventor of the process for making wool from pine 
trees, has recently presented the King of Prussia specimens of 
paper made from the same article. —— We learn that Mr. Greg- 
ory, governor of the Bahama, died on the 30th of July, of enlarge- 
ment of the heart.——The endowed schools and colleges of 
Great Britain possess property to the amount of three hundred 
and seventy-five millions of dollars. A society has been formed 
recently, for the single purpose of investigating and exposing the 
abuses in the administration of this vast property. —— A friend 
says, for the benefit of those who resort to gymnastic exercises, 
that the easiest way to expand the chest is to have a good large 
heart in it. It saves the cost of gymnastics. —— In the old Eng- 
lish ale houses, it used to be the custom to keep the separate 
account of each beer-bibber by scoring down the pints and quarts— 
hence the warning phrase: *‘ mind your P’s and Q’s.””——New 
churches for the Baptist, Catholic, and Unitarian congregations 
have been commenced in San Francisco. —— Mr. William Dar- 
gan is the great man of Ireland, just now. It was he who ad- 
vanced the capital (half a million of dollars) for the Dublin Exhi- 
bition, and, for once, all Ireland is united in a feeling of gratitude 
to a benefactor. —— Boston city has just effected a loan through 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., London, of £120,000 sterling, 
about $600,000, payable in twenty-five years at the rate of 4 1-2 
per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. —— Secretary Marcy 
is deeply afflicted by the death of his son Abraham, aged about 
twenty-three years. He died on board the sloop-of-war Preble, on 
her way to Fayal, Azores. —— “In this city,” says a New York 
daily paper, “rum defies law, defies juries, defies people, defies 
God. Its domination is supreme. Time, and its own outrages, 
working upon public opinion, are the only influences that will 
effect its overthrow.” 
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Marxe Law 1x Exncranp.—A meeting in Liverpool has been 
held with the view of drawing the attention of the friends of tem- 
perance to the effort now making in Manchester to get up an agi- 
tation for the total abolition of the liquor traffic in that country, 
and that a bill may, be brought into parliament similar to that 
known as the Maine liquor law. Resolutions were unanimously 
passed im favor of the law. 


Paitanrunoric.—Mrs. Dix has lately made an offer to pay 
£1500 towards a lunatic asylum in Newfoundland, provided the 
citizens of St. John. and vicinity subscribed £2000. This offer 
has been promptly responded to. 


Costir.—The new English Houses ot Parliament in London, 
have already cost nearly vine million of dollars, and are not yet 
finished. An enormous sum truly. 


Srasiitr or Cuaracrer.—A change of fortune hurts a wise 
man no more than a change in the moon. 5, 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Utah would make twenty States of the size of New Hampshire ; 
Nebraska, fifteen; Indiana, twenty ; North-west, sixty-five. To- 
tal, one hundred and twenty-six States. 

Miss Laura A. Sealand committed suicide at Bangor, lately, 
by taking arsenic. The deceased was about nineteen years of 
age, and no reason is known for the commission of the act. 

Jane Witham, formerly of Nottingham, N. H., while in a 
somnambulic state, jumped out of a coodlll story window in Mer- 
cer Street, New York, and was so badly injured that she died. 


Near Chi ,a of young rascals drowned a boy of ten 
years, because “4 refused to steal fruit for them; but it does not 
appear that the murderers were apprehended. 

For several evenings lately, a comet has been seen in the north- 
west, about twenty degrees above the horizon. It has a well- 
defined tail, and may be seen with the naked eye. 

The Canada crops to the northward of Montreal are v3 
the summer drought ripened the grain before the heads had illed ; 
the hoppers have eaten the grass ; and cattle have been turned in 
to the oats. 

The disease which so long assailed the buttonwood tree, appears 
to have died out. The Providence Journal notices that the but- 
tonwoods by the roadside are apparently vigorous and flourishing, 
although bearing marks of their former suffering. 

The grape crop in Montgomery and Bucks counties, Pa., which, 
until a week or two, promised an abundant yield, has been seri- 
ously affected by the rot, which is spreading to such an extent in 
many places that three-fourths of them can never come to maturity. 

The mayor of Boston has directed that all vessels arriving here 
from ports where the — fever is now prevailing, or which 
may have any cases of this disease on board, shall go into quaran- 
tine, there to await an examination by the port physician. 

Martin Malvey has been arrested for throwing the passenger 
train off the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, near Wheeling. About 
an hour before the train came along, Malvey was seen to unlock 
the ball or lever at a switch and leave it so. 

A new and very elegant steamer has been contracted for to run 
on the Sound in the Fall River line ; she will be thirty feet longer 
than the Bay or Empire State, and will have three decks and two 
tiers of state-rooms. 

The Pawtucket Chronicle says, we know a lady in Pawtucket, 
Mass., who is more than eighty years of age, who now resides on 
the estate where she was born, who has resided in three towns, and 
a resided in any other place than the one where she now 

her home. 

In the bazaars of Turkey, apples and pears are uently ex- 

for sale marked with th of a While the 
apple is green, a leaf is glued or fastened upon it, which prevents 
the sun’s rays from acting on that part, and the impression is dis- 
tinctly produced. 

The town of Haverhill, in 1679, voted that Benjamin Webster 
and Samuel Parker might live in the town and follow the trade of 
shoe making! Now the principal business of the town is manu- 
facturing shoes, and it is estimated that there are more than two 
millions of dollars worth of shoes manufactured there annually. 


Foreign Items. 

The great Dublin Exhibition is still most successful. Between 
eleven and twelve thousand people have visited the palace in one 
day. 

Owing to the general ae in Ireland, the extra police 
that have been stationed in Kilkenny since the troubles of 1848, 
are disbanded. 

Nothing of general importance has been received from France. 
The wheat crops were mostly in, and all reported to be only a 
two-thirds average yield. 

The Earl of Warwick is dead, aged 75. Warwick castle, the 
family residence of the deceased earl, is well known to tourists 
who visit the banks of the Avon. 

An extensive fire had occurred in Oxford street, London. 
Kirkman & Son’s pianoforte manufactory, with several adjoining 
houses, were burned to the ground. 

The Countess of Bantry, so remarkable for her many charities 
and evangelical piety, died recently, near Cork. Her ladyship 
was sister to the Marquis of Thomond, the head of the old kingly 
house of O’Bryen. 

The “ Great Britain” sailed on the 10th wit. for Melbourne. 
Bets were taken that the “Sovereign of the Seas” will outsail 
her, and that the “ Great Britain” will not make the passage out 
under sixty days. 

Lord Rosse, and a deputation had an interview with the Earl 
of Aberdeen, to recommend the erection of a powerful telesco 
at some station in the Southern hemisphere, to observe the nebulz 
of that region of the heavens. 


Lord Brougham has come in for a handsome bequest of nearly 
£30,000, made by the late Mary Flaherty, a Hammersmith spin- 
ister. The bequest is ‘out of respect and admiration for his une- 
qualled abilities, public conduct, and principles.” 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who was already Commander of the Le- 
gion of Honor, has been made Grand Cross by the emperor, for 
his diplomatic notes on the Turkish affair. The grade of Grand 
Cross is the highest in the order, and the number is strictly limited 
to sixty. 

The orders from Australia are so extensive at Birmingham 
(Eng.) as to render their execution extremely difficult. All 
hands, however, have been set on in the manufacture of general 
hardware and hollow iron ware, and large consignments will ere 
long be forwarded. 


The statue of Marshal Ney, says the Times, which had been 
ordered by the emperor some time after the 2d of December, is 
about to be erected on the very spot in the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, where the sentence of the chamber of peers was carried 
into execution. 

The French minister of state has caused a circular to be ad- 
dressed to the managers of all the theatres of Paris, forbidding 
them to introduce into their exhibitions, performances of clown, 
acrobats, posturers, or dislocationists. He says that it is degrad- 
ing to the dramatic art for such cxhibitions to be mingled with 


The Shah of Persia has openly declared that viewing as he 
does the question between Russia and Turkey as a sacredly just 
one on the part of the last mentioned power, he will lend it every 
aid in case of a war; in consequence of which d ion it 
is understood that the Russian minister at Teheran was about to 
demand his passports. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. Better three hours too soon, than one minute too late. 
.... It is the worst wheel which squeaks the most.— Chinese 
Proverb. 


..+. Our ancestors have travelled the iron age; the golden is 
before us.— Bernardin de St. Pierre. 

.-+. When pride and presumption walk before, shame and loss 
follow very closely.—Louis XT. 

-++. To love, is to be useful to yourself; to cause love, is to 

useful to others.—Beranger. 

..+. The highest conceptions of the sages, who, in order to 
arrive at them have had to live many days, have become the milk 
for children.— Ballanche. 

.-.. Often pains too long retained increase even to the break- 
ing of the heart. If they could be exhaled, we would see that 
they do not merit the bitterness which they have caused.—Fenelon. 

..-. To give, that is, to love; to receive, that is, to learn and 
love; in delicate souls, that is to love already and much. The 
happiness of giving and receiving is the secret and life of the 
moral world.—Degerando. 

.--. Man perfected by society is the best of all animals ; he is 
the most terrible of all, when he lives without law and without 
justice. If he finds himself an individual who cannot live in soci- 
ety, or who pretends he has need of only his own resources, do 
not consider him as a member of humanity: he is a savage beast 
or a god.— Aristotle. 


Joker's Budget. 


The chief use of an old bachelor is, to count one in the census. 


An adjutant of a volunteer corps, being doubtful whether he 
had distributed muskets to all the men, cried, “ All of you that 
are without arms, hold up your hands !” 


Some lone editor, away out in Missouri, is guilty of the follow- 
ing :—“ Why is the heart of a lover like the sea serpent! Be- 
cause it is a secreter [sea creetur] of great sighs ” [size]. 


A man got over a fence in Greenfield and stole a watermelon ; 
while doing it he lost his pocket-book, containing $500. The 
owner of the watermelon found the treasure, and offers to restore 
it if he is paid for the watermelon, which he values at $25. 


A New York editor is under the impression, from the manner 
in which shirts are made in that city, that an inspector of common 
sewers should be appointed. He adds that, having gone to the 
expense of a new shirt a few days ago, he found himself, on awak- 
ening in the morning, endeavoring to crawl out between two of 
the shortest stitches. 


An apothecary’s boy was lately sent to leave at one house a 
box of pills, and at another six live fowis. Confused on the way, 
he left the pills where the fowls should have gone, and the fowls 
at the pill place. The folks who received the fowls were aston- 
ished at reading the accompanying direction :—‘‘ Swallow one 
every two hours.” 


In a great storm at sea, when the ship’s crew were all at prayers, 
a boy burst into a fit of laughter. Being reproved for his ill-timed 
saivth, and asked the reason of it, ‘ Why,” said he, “ I was laugh- 
ing to think what a hissing the boatswain’s red nose will make, 
when it comes into the water.” This ludicrous remark set the 
crew a-laughing, inspired them with new spirits, and, by great 
exertions, they brought the vessel safe into port. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES L, IL, Il, AND IV—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., and IV. of the Picrorta, Drawre-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anp Fives Hunprep Paces EacH, and each 
Volume containing nearly Taousanp EnGravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad ; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumiNED TiTLs-PaGces AND InpeExes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations, 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
P t £ possible amount of sntelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE |MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an, 


OBIGINAL PAPBB, 


the + circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s Pictorial. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the or ovr Ustox, and one copy of GrEason’s PicroriaL 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG canbe obtained at any of ‘he newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at YOUR CENTS per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
. PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Comnzr ov TREMoNT AND Bromrrmtp Srnzers, Bosron, Mass. 
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HALIFAX, NOVA 


The ving below is a sketch of the City of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, taken from the old Red Mi 
Dartmouth, looking south. In the stream can be 
seen the flag ship of the admiral; on the station 
above lies the old Perimes, captured during the French 
war, and now used as a store-ship. In the distance 
is the small island, with a battery attached, called 
George’s Island. Above the city, on the heights, 
stands the Citadel, or Fort George. In the extreme 
distance, looking seaward, can be discerned the light- 
house, co! with McNab’s Island by-a narrow 
strip of land. Halifax stands en the declivity of a 
hill about 250 feet in height, rising from the west 
side of one of the finest rs on the American 
continent. The streets are generally broad ; the prin- 
cipal, which runs next the harbor, is well paved, and 
most of the others are macadamized. The appear- 
ance of Halifax from-the water, or from. the opposite 
shore, is yep and animated. The feat of 
the town is lined with wharves, alongside which ves- 
sels of all sizes, and variously rigged, are incessantly 
loading or discharging their cargoes. : Warehouses 
rise over the wharves, as well as in different parts of 
the town; and dwelling-houses and public buildings 
rear their heads over each other as they stretch along 
and up the sides of the hill. The spires of different 
churches, the: bnilding above the town in which the 
town clock is fixed, a rotunda-built church, the signal 
posts on Citadel Hill, the different .batteries, the va- 
riety of style in which the houses are built, some of 
which are painted white, some blue, and some red ; 
rows of trees showing themselves in different parts of 
the town, the ships moored opposite the dockyard, 
the establishments and tall sheers of the latter, the 
merchant vessels under sail, at anchor, or alongside 
the wharf; the wooded and rocky scene of the 
back-ground, with the islands, and the’ small town of 
Dartmouth on the east shore, are all objects which 
strike most mye y bes the view of a stranger. On 
the north side of town is the admiral’s residence, 
a plain stone building. The dockyard, at the end of 
& straggling suburb, is a very fine one; it covers four- 
teen acres, and forms the chief depot of naval stores 
in the British North American colonies. It is pecu- 
Jiarly fitted for the shelter, repair, and outfit of the 
fleets cruising on the American coast and in the West 
Indies. The north and south barracks may accom- 
modate three regiments ; and: attached to them there 
isa goed library. The other government buildings 
are the ordnance and commissariat stores, and 
military hospital, erected by the late Duke of Kent. 
‘The naval hospital was burnt down some time ago. 
Dalhousie college is a handsome edifice of freestone, 
but net yet efficient as a seat of education. There are several 
churches, among them a large Roman Catholic chapel, two Pres- 
byterian, and four other chapels belonging to different sects, & 
poor-house, house of correction, an exchange, some assembly- 
rooms, and a small theatre. The markets are well supplied with 
provisions, but the inns and boarding-houses are rted to be 
very indifferent. Several weekly papers and a monthly magazine 
are published in Halifax; the inhabitants are intelligent and 
social, and travellers have remarked that the. tone of society is 
there more decidedly English than in most other colonial cities. 
The harbor —— the town, where ships usually anchor, and 
where, at medium tides, there are twelve fathoms of water, is 
rather more thal a’mile wide. After narrowing‘ fo one-fourth of 


PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 


a mile, about one mile above the upper end of the town, it ex- 
pands into Bedford Basin. This le sheet of water, which is 
completely landlocked, occupies a surface of ten square miles, 
and is capable of containing the whole British navy. Halifax 
harbor is accessible at all seasons, and its navigation is scarcely 
ever interrupted by ice. The best mark in sailing for it is Sambro 
lighthouse, on a small island off Sambro , about thirteen 
miles south by east of Halifax, with a fixed t two hundred 
and ten feet high. Another lighthouse stands on her’s Beach, 
a spit extending from McNab’s Island, a wooded and cultivated 
island at the very entrance of the port.. When the;latter light is 
seen, ships may run in without fear. The passage of the west 
side of McNab’s Island is for large ships, the other on the east has 


pisy only water for schooners. There are séveral other 
eee small islands further in, on one of which, nearly 

the town, some strong batteries are sae! Be 

other pretty strong forts defend the 
Northwest Arm, which bounds Halifax peninsula on 
the west, is four miles long, nearly half a mile wide, 
and has from ten to twenty fathoms of water, 
with safe anchorage. Near its head lies Melville 
Island, some buildings on which, now destroyed, were 
formerly used for the detention of prisoners of war. 
A joint stock company’s canal, in aid of which the 
lecisl 


* nies, the United States and Great Britain. In 1817, 
Halifax was declared a free port to a certain extent, 
and has since acquired the privil warehousing. 
of large ware emp. red: in the Sou 

; but, > i itants 
are less pet Al dal than the 
New Englanders. Halifax has some manufactures, 
but they are of no great importance, and confined tp 
articles of immediate consumption ; as soap, candles, 


chamber of commerce, com 


Halifax and Falmouth, and others 
pool, Boston, New York, and the West Indies; a 
steamboat and ferry-boats also ply constantly to and 
from Dartmouth, on the opposite side of the harbor. 
As the English depot for the Cunard line of steamers, 
Halifax has become perhaps more generally known 
of late , than in any other way, and is 
ly made the temporary stopping-place of those who 
esire thus to abbreviate a sea voyage. The. steam- 
ers here take in coal, and do much of the necessary 
business in the way of supplies for the return vo 
to England. To the Cunard line of steamers 
- city is much indebted, therefore, furnishing as 
do direct and regular communication not only wi 
England, but with Boston. and thus with the United 
States generally. A large amount of business has 
sprung up entirely contingent upon this mode of 
travel, and great commercial benefit has been the 
result, particularly to this portion of the British pos- 
sessions in North America. .The view presented 
herewith was drawn by our artist upon the spot, and 
exhibits a faithful picture of the present aspect of this thrifty and 
growing city. As the headquarters, also, of the English naval 
forces on the American station, this is notable, and is the 
resort of numbers of officers attached to this arm of the 
British service. Halifax probably contains 3000 dwelling-houses 
and some hundred and more public buildings, the former being 
built mostly of wood. The population is probably some 30,000, 
and this exclusive of the military and naval forces, often sta- 
tioned here in numbers. Its commerce may be j 
from the fact, that some 200 ty ag vessels are owned in 
| the port and trade principally to and from it. We have other 
views sketched by our artists during late excursions, 
which will be’ duly presented in our pages. 
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‘VIEW OF 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, FROM THE RED MILL, DARTMOUTH. ” 
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